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When you buy holy pictures be sure 
you get only the best. The finest color 


pictures are made in Italy—the best 


artisan is F. BONELLA 


You find his pictures in every leading 
church goods store in America. Look 


for his trademark to be sure. 


A trademark is a maker’s reputation. 


has an outstanding reputa- 
tion of 36 years of excellence. You can 
buy with confidence and be assured of 
satisfaction if your purchase displays this 


famous emblem. 


The Gerffert Company 
New York 13, N. Y. 


exclusive importers for 


F. Bonella, Milano, Italy 
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Designed for good posture and comfort, the 
new Individual Study-Center reduces classroom 
distractions to a minimum. It’s pleasingly mod- 
ern, and finished in durable, school-coordinated 
colors. And the seats and backs are made of 
AMERFLEX®—the polymer plastic that flexes 
comfortably to the body, then returns to its 
original shape as you stand. 
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New Individual Study-Centers may be arranged in any number of ways to meet teaching needs. 





Presenting American Seating’s 


New Individual Study-Conton’ 


If you were to sit down and determine all the things a classroom 
unit ought to be and ought to do, you'd be describing American 
Seating’s New Individual Study-Center. 


It combines the best features of a chair and desk in a single, one- 
piece, movable unit. It’s smoothly functional, with desk top adjust- 
able to scientifically determined angles, swivel seat, and fore-and- 
aft movement. 


It performs as a learning tool for the student, making study easier, 
And it is a teaching aid because of its versatility and quietness in 
use. No other furniture can do so much for students . . . and 
teachers! Wouldn't you like to see Study-Centers in your school? 

*Trademark of American Seating Company 
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AMERICAN 
» SEATING 





The standard by which all other public seating is measured 
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Applying the principle: ‘‘A sound mind in a sound body,’’ at 
Seton High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 





YOU CAN 
RELY ON THE 
PROFESSIONAL 


MEMBER 


. . » to have the stock to do 
your job 


. + « to be on hand when you 
need him 


As a member of the National 
Audio - Visual Association, 
your NAVA Dealer is a spe- 
cialist in audio - visual pro- 
grams and equipment. He of- 
fers a wide variety of services, 
including equipment sale, 


rental, maintenance, and re- 
pair—but by no means limit- 
ed to these. He offers profes- 
sional advice and help in ev- 
ery phase of your audio-visual 
program, from the initial plan- 
ning through the successful 
completion. 


The nation - wide network of 
NAVA Dealers is at your ser- 
vice. For a free list, coded to 
show services offered by each, 
send in the coupon. 


MEMBER 


National Audio-Visual Association, Inc. 
Fairfax, Virginia 


Please send me your free list of NAVA 
Dealers and the services offered by each. 


Name ___ 
Church 
Address 


City and State 








Teachers’ Meetings, Indeed 
Eprror: 


Hats off to the author of “Teachers’ 
Meetings: Martyrdom? Mainspring?” pub- 
lished in the September issue of Tur 
CatHoLic Epucator! 

It was refreshing to read the straight- 
forward account of the many-faceted as- 
pects such meetings can assume and— 
wonderful to relate—agree with the writer 
of the article. What a world of difference 
it makes to the faculty member who 
leaves a teachers’ assembly inspired to 
achieve greater things, instead of going 
forth “like the quarry slave at night .. . 
to his dungeon” of frustration. 

Indeed I have often marveled at the 
manner in which grade school teachers 
manage to attend all the various sessions 
of one kind or another placed on their 
schedules, and still find time to take care 
of the duties attendant on their own 
school rooms. Furthermore, if those 
teachers who say “I only work here” were 
properly informed of their school activi- 
ties and administrative decisions, and 
given some tangible evidence of apprecia- 
tion on the part of administrators, I dare 
say their interest would rise to an all- 
high overnight. This holds for teachers at 
all educational levels. We are too apt to 
lose sight of the fact that these educators 
are human beings dedicated to the educa- 
tion of youth, our priceless possession. 
A little encouragement and recognition 
from time to time can go a long way to- 
ward preventing discouragement and the 
possible “ulcer” that might be precipi- 
tated by an otherwise “frustrating” meet- 
ing. The element of sincerity must be 
there—no “false fronts” or window- 
dressing.” 

May I add another point to Father 
Faherty’s suggested practices. Have fac- 
ulty members participate in meetings by 
presenting papers, talks, or reports, fol- 
lowed by discussion from the floor. I 
have attended such sessions. They were 
truly professional. The business was taken 
care of in short order; intellectual life 
was stimulated; exchange of ideas, en- 
couraged; and everyone went home feel- 
ing that he really “belonged.” 

One more point. Let’s keep the “war 
horse”! He adds spice to meetings, and 
causes otherwise dull sessions to take on 
new life. 


Sister Mary Ruts, S.P. 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


Initiation in Art 


Dear Epitor: 


I have just read the article, “Art fo 
Uninitiated Classroom Teacher.” Peg 
me to express my sincere admiratio : 
Sister Slyvester! She is brave and ho 
She has earnestly tried to give her pu 
the creative outlet which so 4 
teachers are either too timid or too! 
interested to attempt. If she had 
heard Monsignor Quigley, former § 
intendent of Schools in Pittsburgh, | 
phatically declare that the children of 
schools should not be cheated as he 
been cheated of his heritage of beaut 
music and art, she would have unde 
him and agreed. & 

In spite of her sometimes dubiogs 
methods, she has given her pupils the joy 
of creating. She regrets that she has never 
had an art teacher come into her class 
room! I wonder what “come in” at 
teacher would have done more for her 
children. I suspect that Sister will always 
be her own best art teacher, because of 
her enthusiasm and persistence. But she 
is keenly aware of her training deficiency. 
It is indeed a serious drawback. How 
teachers like Sister Sylvester would wel- 
come an art workshop for inservice 
teachers! This could so easily be arranged 
in Munster, Indiana, and all the other 
Munsters of the country. The Salve 
Regina Conference of Catholic Art Edu- 
cators, which specializes in just such helps 
for teachers, has plans and a manual of 
suggestions for the directors of such prd- 
ects—and even suggestions of leaders. 

Usually the instructor in a_ nearby 
Catholic college art department is com 
tacted and asked to conduct a series o 
Saturday workshops—perhaps four in 
school year with an exhibit at the end 
The community or diocese sponsoring the 
workshop then notifies the teachers of the 
time, place, and character of the work 
shop and either invites or requites 
attendance. 

The workshop is usually partly lecture 
and partly actual art experience and dem- 
onstration of teaching method. Teachers 
learn what sort of art is appropriate for 
the age and development of the children 
and are shown up-to-date methods @ 
presenting the art lesson. 

Better still, the Conference is now put 
ting out a mimeographed series of de 
tailed lesson plans for all grade level 
geared to the needs of the self-contained 

(Continued on page 186) 
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GOOD NEWS 


For You and The 
Girls You Counsel... 


Truly good news—for Delicate answers 
difficult questions perfectly. Here, from a tiny 
package, comes the complete right protection— 
a full-size sanitary napkin of natural, soft, 
highly absorbent cotton. More absorbent than 


ordinary napkins—far more comfortable. 


Here’s the complete story TWO SPECIAL FREE OFFERS— 


of a remarkable new so you'll be “certain-sure” 


sanitary napkin cm Delicate is widely accepted in Catholic grade schools and 
high schools. If your school doesn't have a Delicate dis- 
NOT A TA MPON! penser, may we urge that you investigate the free offers 


below. No obligation, of course. 


so secret—so safe— 
so RIGHT for today! 


Our most recent surveyamongschool- 7 

aged girls points up the importance | ; 

to them of Delicate’s discreet pack- (i  MIVCMUN TULL MAC 082g SND 
aging. Because of the tiny package, 7 f 4 

Delicate can go anywhere in secret. . : 

Tuck handily into a pocket or purse. 7 

This is a real convenience in these , MARIAN REED: Delicate 


days where everyone is “on the go.” 209 South LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Your girls will appreciate this con- 


venience—and they will thank you— a 7 Please send me the special free trial package of three 
for they will go with confidence with 7 


od seaadifeice Cotas ‘ : / Delicate Napkins in plain wrapper. 


Please send details on how our school can receive free 


= : ACTUAL SIZE! > © Delicate dispensers. 


®) 3/3 Name 


School 


4 


Address 


DELICATE Ci eee State 
209 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Len eren an an ane erenanencincemamenainceniehtianienenle 
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THE IMAGE WITHIN 
AND WITHOUT 


Public knowledge cf the Catholic 
school is, at best, scanty and often 
blurred by irrelevant comparisons and 
false notions. But as few non-Catho- 
lics know the Catholic school, not a 
great many Catholics have any inkling 
of what is the purpose, intent, quality, 
and quantity of Catholic education 
throughout the country. Isolated 
figures gathered by several independ- 
ent sources do little to spread light 
and clarify positions. 

In an effort to combat misconcep- 
tions, the superintendent of schools 
for the Archdiocese of Chicago re- 
cently pointed out the need to correct 
these misconceptions currently held 
by the community. Msgr. William Mc- 
Manus in particular pointed out that 
one misconception is that there is very 
little learning and much indoctrination 
in Catholic schools. To remedy this, 
he said: 


. .. we must be willing to have our 
schools evaluated by objective tests 
of the student’s accomplishment in 
all branches of learning. 


He recommended that teachers publi- 
cize the results of tests so parents and 
all others interested in the schools 
know exactly how their pupils are pro- 
gressing. “We must disabuse the pub- 
lic mind of the idea that Catholic stu- 
dents substitute piety for learning.” 

In speaking of community relations 
in a different manner, the vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs at Notre 
Dame University maintained that if 
Catholic education is to remain alive 
and healthy, it must be ready to en- 
gage in self-criticism. Father Chester 
A. Soleta said that Catholic educators 
“have been inclined to turn from all 
criticism as if it were subversive.” 


As a result we have seldom reall 
listened to others outside the Churc 
and outside Christianity who spoke 
of contemporary problems or of 
eternal ae em in a contemporary 
setting. Consequently, we have lost 
many opportunities for intellectual 
growth. 


To explain and to listen, to clarify, 
and to criticise are basic for growth 
and yet it would appear that we have 
not attempted to explain ourselves to 
the community or to participate in an 
active discussion of our short-comings 
in the eyes of others. 

Perhaps then, now would be the 
time to consider an intensive study of 
the Catholic schools with the purpose 


of not only clarifying concepts withip 
the Catholic school system, but alg 
of promulgating results to the com 
munity and informing them of the 
capabilities of Catholic education. The 
areas of study are limitless. Perhaps 
the entire problem of financing is the 
most pressing. However, curriculum op 
all levels and its adaptation to the 
challenge of our age, standards, voca. 
tional education and many other 
could be intensely examined to pro 
vide many new tools for educators al] 
over the country to learn about and 
adapt. A comprehensive report of she 
public schools is currently being 
carried on by Dr. James B. Conant and 
whether we agree with his conclusions 
or not, it is readily apparent that his 
findings, after a year of studying the 
high school, have resulted in tre 
mendous changes in curriculum, f- 
nancing, and methods throughout the 
country. Could not a man of similar 
stature in Catholic education under. 
take such a study? The difficulties are 
many but not insurmountable, the 
results would be worthwhile, the ef- 
fects of indeterminable and longlasting 
value. Know thyself is a prime tenet 
—but before the community is to 
know us, we must know ourselves first. 


THE FAVORITE 
TEACHER 


From a survey of over 1,000 urban 
Catholic high school students, Sister 
M. Theresita, S.S.J. has evolved a set 
of qualities which are most desired in 
the favorite teacher and set them down 
in the education issue of the Chicago 
New World. As summarized from their 
brief answers, the favorite teacher 
enters the student’s imagination, feel- 
ings and thoughts specifically: 


Physically: posture, grooming, pleas- 
ant voice, and avoidance of man- 
nerisms promote contact and reduce 
distraction. 

Mentally: with the ability to teach 
knowledge of subject matter 
discipline. 

Morally and socially: contact made 
and promoted by seven qualities 
enumerated here in order of prefer- 
ence. 

(1) Understanding. An approach- 
able attitude, allowance for indi- 
vidual differences, reasonable as 
signments, and consideration for stu- 
dent’s feelings. 

(2) Justice. A conscientious fulfill- 
ment of duties, fairness, and pru- 
dent imposition of punishments. 
(3) Charity. Keeping discipline 
with a strictness combined with un- 








derstanding, respect for students, 
and a sense of humor. 

(4) Trustworthiness. Frankness in a 
kindly way, keeping secrets, and not 
discussing students unfavorably 
with anyone. 

(5) Sincerity. Teaching subject 
matter with genuine conviction and 
a “practice-what-you-preach policy.” 
(6) Humility. Displayed with an 
absence of bragging, criticizing or 
bossing, by the presence of appre- 
ciation and a gentle, forgiving man- 











ner. 

(7) Interest. In the students and in 
professional work with a willing- 
ness to help with personal problems 
and difficulties in school work. 







Upon review, the favorite teacher 
reads just a little less than the angels 
but these qualities are wonderful ideals 
to point for. How do you measure up? 
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RELIGION OFF CAMPUS 













the Over 60% of the Catholic college 
ailat # students are currently being educated 
det- § at secular universities with a total of 
are § over 400,000 students attending non- 
the | Catholic colleges as contrasted to only 
ef. 250,000 in attendance at Catholic col- 
ting § Jeges. To service these 400,000 in their 
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obligation to grow in faith and devo- 
tion as they grow in knowledge and 
wisdom, the Newman Club Federa- 
tion was established and specifically 
designated as the official Catholic stu- 
dent organization on non-Catholic 
campuses. 

According to William Whelan, 
faculty adviser to the Newman Club at 
Purdue, however, Newman Clubs exist 
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din § at only 1/, of all the non-Catholic col- 
lown § leges and of these, only 140 have full 
cago time priest-directors assigned. The re- 
their § mainder are serviced by priests from 











neighboring parishes or other institu- 
tions. In addition, of the 400,000 pos- 
sible members of the Newman Club, 
only 40,000 are actual members with 
the result that a vast number of Catho- 
lic students receive no formal religious 
training and have no contact with 
Catholic teaching and influence. The 
result was forcefully pointed out last 
month. 

His Excellency, Paul J. Hallinan, 
Bishop of Charleston, South Carolina, 
and himself a former Newman Club 
chaplain, recently spoke to the New- 
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indie | ™an Club Federation convention and 
e as | urged them to rebel against a new 
yr stu- 





softness in American Society. Because 
only 1/,9 of the prospective Newman 

















ul Club members have joined their par- 
_ ticular clubs, the Bishop feels that far 
ipline too many Catholics “have breathed 
th un- 
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the pleasant air of complacency,” and 
pointed out that 


We have not been the Church Mili- 
tant, fighting for truth. We have 
been the Church Complacent, eager 
to be accepted. 


The differences between Catholics 
and non-Catholics are growing every 
day, particularly in the areas of marital 
duties, birth control, moral values, and 
education. It is much easier to conform 
to the thinking of the campus, to date 
non-Catholic classmates, to ignore the 
Newman Club and to leave the 
Church (21% at Harvard and Rad- 
cliff). For the signs of the times in 
the areas of censorship, moral values 
and individual character point to even 
greater dangers. Thus the necessity of 
the warning of Bishop Hallinan to re- 
bel against softness in life, to reject 
materialistic thinking and to accept the 
truth of the Church and its strength, 
so needed on Campus, and off. Will 
they heed it? 


THE CART BEFORE THE 
HORSE 


A Catholic World reader recently 
pointed out, in a letter commenting on 
choosing a Catholic College, that he 
would not entertain sending his chil- 
dren to Catholic colleges because most 
of the leaders of industry and govern- 
ment today, who are Catholics, are 
secular-university trained. He also did 
not think that Senator Kennedy would 
have made his “courageous” stand on 
federal aid to parochial schools if he 
had been Catholic-college educated. 

Is the fact that these Catholic lead- 
ers were secular educated (granting 
the reader’s premise) responsible for 
their success? We must agree, but in 
a very limited way, and then only be- 
cause of a narrow-minded, Ivy-League, 
secular mentality which we see gradu- 
ally disappearing. We should like to 
think that these leaders would be as 
prominent Catholic-college trained as 
they are secular-trained since it is the 
man’s talents and abilities which deter- 
mine leadership, not which alumni 
magazine he receives. We should also 
like to think that Senator Kennedy 
would have made his decision on fed- 
eral aid just as forcibly if he were a 
Boston College graduate rather than 
a Harvard alumnus. 

The point is that success in this life 
depends on individual ability, not on 
the “old school tie” (although we must 
admit this is the case in isolated cir- 





cumstances) and that training in a 
Catholic college or a secular college 
does not guarantee or preclude the 
particular goals of a student. Where 
the difference lies, and where the CW 
reader put the cart before the horse, is 
that while a Catholic college has for its 
purpose to produce leaders, and may or 
may not have succeeded, it is not its 
primary purpose. A Catholic college 
educates in the supernatural as well as 
the natural in order that the student 
may live in this world to gain the next. 

Sister M. Madeleva, president of St. 
Mary College for Women, pointed this 
out recently when she said that critics 
of Catholic colleges too often judge 
them by secular standards. 


If we used Catholic standards of 
judgment, then the secular colleges 
would be found wanting. Most ed- 
ucators realize the value of religion 
and would like to incorporate it in 
their curriculum, but they don’t ' 
— how. Catholic schools do know 
ow. 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED 
THAT... 


* A priest-expert in urban renewal 
has called on U. S. Catholic colleges 
to set up degree programs in city and 
regional planning. Father R. G. Howes 
deplored the current lack of any uni- 
versity granting such a degree and 
declared that there is a most urgent 
need for more integrated Catholic 
thinking and theory in the whole area 
of community crisis. “Just as there is 
a necessity for priests and laity with 
intimate knowledge of labor and social 
welfare, so there is a need for priests 
and laity who will understand plan- 
ning in the context of Christian phi- 
losophy and Christian theology. 

* The latest statistics available show 
that there are 516 Catholic grade 
schools in the U. S. that offered 
courses in at least one of seven lan- 
guages recommended by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Starting from the 
third grade which has been judged the 
ideal time, French, Spanish, German 
Italian, Portuguese, Russian, and 
Arabic are taught in at least one of 
these schools. 

* A new college run exclusively by 
nuns for nuns taking advanced degrees 
opened this fall. Marillac College will 
be attended by Sisters from a dozen 
different communities with the teach- 
ing staff composed of 38 Sisters, 15 of 
whom have Doctorate degrees. This 
college is a development of the Sister 
Formation movement. 








FOR CATHOLIC EXECUTIVES 


oe firms listed on these pages are advertisers in the current CATHOLIC 
BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE and the current and preceding issue of THE CATHOLIC 
They have evidenced definite interest in serving the Catholic institutional 


EDUCATOR. 


market in order that you, as executives, may build, furnish, maintain and operate 
your institution at peak economy and efficiency. It is to their credit that they 
have recognized the vastness and complexity of the executive responsibilities 
which priests and religious men and women have today. It is for this reason 
that we respectfully commend their products and services to your consideration 
when you are faced with building, renovating or maintenance problems. 


Aluminum Windows and 
Curtain Walls 


VALLEY METAL PRODUCTS 
Plainwell, Mich. 


Audio-Visual Dealers 


NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION (NAVA) 


Fairfax, Va. 


Bird Repellant 


NATIONAL BIRD CONTROL LAB. 
Skokie, Ill. 


Bleechers, Folding 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 
Berlin, Wis. 


Bulletin Boards 


ACME BULLETIN COMPANY 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Buses, School 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION—DODGE DIVISION 
Detroit 31, Mich. 


Candles, Liturgical 

MUENCH KREUZER CANDLE CO. 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 

WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Caps & Gowns 
BENTLEY & SIMON, INC. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
New York 1, N. Y. 
WARD, C. E., CO. 
New London, Conn. 


Cards 

CRESTCARD COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 

NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Carillons 
PETIT & FRITSEN 
Deerfield, Ill. 
SCHULMERICH CARILLIONS INC. 
Sellersville, Pa. 
VERDIN, |. T., Co. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Chalkboards 


STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Clocks and Program Systems 


STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 

STROMBERG TIME CORP. 
Thomaston, Conn. 


Collators, Office 

THOMAS COLLATORS INC. 
New York, N. Y. 

Desks, Steel 

LYON METAL PRODUCTS INC. 
Aurora, If. 

Electronic Kits 


EICO (ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENT CO.) 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Electronic Organs 

BALDWIN PIANO CO. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

HAMMOND ORGAN CO. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 


Encyclopedias 
AMERICANA CORP. 

New York 22, N. Y. 
COLLIER, P. F., & CO. 

New York 19, N. Y. 
GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 

New York 22, N. Y. 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Chicago, III. 


Fabrics, Interior Decorating 

CURTISS WRIGHT CORP.—CURON DIVISION 
New York 20, N. Y. 

NATIONAL PLASTICS PRODUCTS CO. 
Odenton, Md. 


Films 

AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION SERVICE 
New York, N. Y. 

DELTA FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 


Films, Sponsored 


PURE-PAKE DIV. OF EX-CELLO-O CORP. 
Detroit 32, Mich. 


Filmstrips 

CUNNINGHAM, M. A., CO. 
Chicago 41, Ill. 

EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
Jamaica 35, N. Y. 

JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
Detroit 11, Mich. 


Fire Protection 


MINNEAPOLIS HONEYWELL CO. 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Floor Care 

GENERAL FLOORCRAFT CO. 
Bronx 66, N. Y. 

HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Flooring, Hardwood 

JENNISON-WRIGHT CORP., THE 
Toledo 9, Ohio 

J. W. WELLS LUMBER CO. 
Menominee 7, Mich. 


Fly Chaser Fans 


REYNOLDS ELECTRIC CO. 
River Grove, III. 


Folding Partitions 


FAIRHURST, JOHN T., CO. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Food, Institutional 
JOHN SEXTON & CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Food Service 
CRETORS CORP. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
DUKE MFG. CO. 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 


GRUNDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


St. Louis 6, Mo. 
STAHL, HARLOW C., COMPANY 
Detroit 7, Mich. 
UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIES 
Somerville, Mass. 


Fund Raising 
CELLULOSE INDUSTRIES CO. 
New York, N. Y. 
COMMUNITY COUNSELING SERVICE 
New York, N. Y. 
EVANS CANDIES INC. 
Atlanta 19, Ga. 
FINN, THOMAS R., & ASSOCIATES 
Kansas City 12, Mo. 
MARTHA LYNN CANDY CO. 
Elizabeth 3, N. J. 
MASON CANDIES INC. 
Mineola, N. Y. 
MICHAEL MC DONOUGH INC. 
Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 
SIMS & CO. 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
SUPERIOR SERVICE PRESS 
Chicago, Ill. 


Furniture, School 
AMERICAN CHAIR CO. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
AMERICAN DESK CO. 
Temple, Tex. 
AMERICAN SEATING CO. 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY 
Arlington Heights, III. 

BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
Cortland, N. Y. 

CLAPPER’S MANUFACTURING CO. 
Meyersdale, Pa. 

CLARIN MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 

DURHAM MFG. CO. 
Muncie, Ind. 

HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD CO. 
Gardner, Mass. 

HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE. INC. 
New York 16, N. Y. 

KRUEGER METAL PRODUCTS 
Green Bay, Wis. 

MIDWEST FOLDING SALES CORP. 
Roselle, Ill. 

MONROE CO. INC. 
Colfax, lowa 

NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Odenton, Md. 

SHELBY WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 
Chicago 8, Ill. 

SHWAYDER BROTHERS, INC. 
Detroit 19, Mich. 

SMITH SYSTEM MFG. CO. 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

THONET INDUSTRIES INC. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Gymnasium Seating 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Hand Drying Machine 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
North Chicago, Ill. 


CBM 
CBM 
CBM 
CBM 
CBM 
CBM 
CBM & CE 
CBM 
cB 


cBM 
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Holy Pictures 


GERFFERT CO., THE 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Hotels 
HOTEL GRAMERCY PARK 
New York, N. Y. 


incinerators 
THE ALSTO CO. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
SUPERIOR INDUSTRIES CORP. 
New York 59, N. Y. 


Institutional Supplies 

ADVANCE CHEMICAL CO. CBM 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

CHICOPEE MILLS INC. CBM 
New York 13, N. Y. 

DOLGE, C. B., CO. CBM 
Westport, Conn. 

DON, EDWARD, & CO. CBM 
Chicago 16, III. 

MALLOY & ASSOCIATES INC CBM & CE 
Chicago 54, Ill. 

NATIONAL SANITARY SUPPLY ASSN. CBM 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

NYHAN, VINCE B., CO. CBM 
Chicago 7, Ill. 


Kitchen Equipment & Planning 
COPPES, INC. 
Nappanee, Ind. 


Laboratory Supplies & Equipment 
EICO (ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT CO.) 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
SCIENCE KIT, INC. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
STANS! SCIENTIFIC CO. 
Chicago 22, Ill. 


Lamps 
M. G. WHEELER CO., INC. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Language Laboratories 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA CBM & CE 
Camden, N. J. : 

WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO. CE 
Racine, Wis. 


Library Shelving 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. 
Warren, Pa. 


Library Supplies & Equipment 
GAYLORD BROTHERS, INC. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Lighting Supplies 


DAY-BRITE LIGHTING CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Liturgical Furnishings 
CHURCH ARTS CO., INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


Maps, Space 
MODERN TOY COMPANY 
Chicago 10, III. 


Maps & Globes 
NYSTROM, A. J., & CO. 
Chicago, III. 


Milk Dispensers 
NORRIS DISPENSERS, INC. 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Penmanship Books 

NOBLE & NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. CE 
New York 3, N. Y. 

PALMER, A. N., CO. CE 
Chicago, III. 

SEALE, E. C., CO., INC. CE 
Indianapolis 20, Ind. 

ZANER-BLOSER CO. CE 
Columbus 8, Ohio 


Placques, Donor & Misc. Plates 
ZAX CORP, 
Nashua, N. H. 


Playground Equipment 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
Anderson, Ind. 


Projection Screens 

DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
Warsaw, Ind. 

L. 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
Spiceland, ind. 


Projection Stands 


GRUBER PRODUCTS CO. 
Toledo 6, Ohio 


Projectors, Filmstrip 
GRAFLEX, INC. 

Rochester 3, N. Y. 
VIEWLEX, INC. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 


Projectors, Motion Picture 

GRAFLEX, INC. CE 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Camden, N. J. 


Projectors, Opaque 
BESELER, CHARLES, CO. 
East Orange, N. J. 


Projectors, Overhead 


BRADY, ROBERT J., CO. 
Washington, D. C. 


Publishers 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
New York 7, N. Y. 

COLLIER, P. F., & CO. 
New York 19, N. Y. 

GROLIER SOCIETY, INC. 
New York 22, N. Y. 

KENEDY, P. J., & SONS 
New York 7, N. Y. 

WAGNER, JOSEPH F., INC. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Publishers, Missal 
NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING 
New York 13, N. Y. 

REGINA PRESS 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Publishers, Paper-Back 
NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 
New York, N. Y. 
POCKET BOOKS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


Publishers, Textbook 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. 
New York 22, N. Y. 
EDWARDS, J. W. PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 
‘Chicago 7, Ill. 
HARCOURT BRACE & CO. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
MENTZER, BUSH & CO. 
Chicago 16, Ill. 
NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR CONSUMERS CREDIT, 
INC., Washington 5, D. C. 
SILVER BURDETT CO. 
Morristown, N. J. 
WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Reading Training Aids 

AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

READING LABORATORY, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


Records, (Disc Recordings) 

GEORGE STANLEY CO. CE 
Miami Beach 41, Fla. 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Camden, N. J. 


CBM & CE 


CBM & CE 


RUSSELL RECORDS 
Ventura, Calif. 


Record Players 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Camden, N. J. 


Roof Decks 


INSULROCK CO. 
East Rutherford, N. J. 


CBM & CE 


Sanitary Napkins 


AMERICAN HYGIENIC CORP. 
Chicago, III. 


Sewing Machines 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Scoreboards 
NADEN INDUSTRIES 
Webster City, lowa 


Shades, Room Darkening 


FORSE MFG. CO. 
St. Louis 4, Mo. 


CBM & CE 


Stage Equipment 

PITTSBURGH STAGE, INC. 
Pittsburgh 14, Pa. 

THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 
Toledo 1, Ohio 

VALLEN INC. 
Akron 4, Ohio 


Stationery-Supplies 


THE STICK-TACK COMPANY 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Tape Recorders 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Camden, N. J. 

WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO. 
Racine, Wis. 


Teaching Aids 
CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 
DENNISON MFG. CO. 
Framingham, Mass. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
PFLAUM GEO. A., PUBLISHER, INC. 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
PLYMOUTH PRESS 
Chicago 29, Ill. 
WRIGLEY, WILLIAM JR., CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Terra Cotta 


FEDERAL SEABOARD TERRA COTTA CORP. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Tests, Standard 


PERSONNEL PRESS 
Princeton, N. J. 


Vacuum System, Central 


SPENCER TURBINE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Valves, Flush 


SLOAN VALVE CO. 
Chicago 24, Ill. 


Vegetable Pealer 


INSINGER MACHINE CO. 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


Waste Receptacles 


LAWSON, F. H., CO. 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 


Water Processing Equipment 
LAYNE & BOWLER INC. 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 


Wood Carvings 


BENDIX MOULDINGS INC. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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HOW TO MAKE 


AUDIO 
PROFESSIONAL VISUAL 


Hkotape 


310 RECORDER-REPRODUCER 


WITH the built-in CONTROL CENTER 


PRESENTATIONS! 








Just press the Control Center 
button — this records an inaudible 
signal on the tape where a slide 
change is required. On playback, 
these signals operate the slide 
projector automatically. Sight 
and sound are always together! 


Now you can make audio-visual presentations with the same 
sharp timing and smooth flow as those prepared by 
professional studios. The Ekotape 310 Recorder-Reproducer 
makes it exceptionally simple — you can prepare 


a complete program right at your desk! 


This specially designed tape recorder has the exclusive 
Control Center that keeps your taped message and the slide 
(or strip) projector in constant synchronization — 
automatically. There’s no “next slide, please,” no “beep” or 
tone signals — no chance for error. From start to finish, 
it runs through without any attention! And, if you wish to 
modify the program, the tape portion is easily adapted 


to changes in slide or film sequence. 


Call your Ekotape dealer for a demonstration in your 
classroom — or write direct for literature. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 








Readers Reaction 


(Continued from page 180) 






classroom teacher. These can be pmo 
cured at the workshop, explained and 
demonstrated, and then taken home and 
used by the teacher. They are wel] 
planned, simply written, and easy to fol- 
low. Teachers all over the country are 
writing for them. 

After the first session of the workshop, 
the teachers go back to their schoolrooms 
and try out what they have learned, At 
the next session, about two months or so 
later, any difficulties are brought up and 
discussed. The experience of others js 
compared and examined and remedies are 
suggested, Then new material is pre 
sented. The teachers often specify the 
area in which they want help and the 
workshop director plans accordingly. 

If Sister Sylvester could get to Indian. 
apolis this year on November 7th, Febm- 
ary 6th, or April 2nd she would find such 
a workshop in session at Cathedral 
School sponsored by Monsignor Galvin, 
Superintendent of Schools of the Arch 
diocese. 

Besides these periodic workshops, con- 
centrated sessions of from fifteen to 
twenty hours in summer or vacation 
periods could be arranged for the 
teachers. The Education Department of 
the Binney and Smith Company also pro- 
vide very good workshops for inservice 
teachers—with certain very definite re- 
quirements as to space, numbers, and 
equipment. The instructors are highly 
qualified art teachers and there is nothing 
commercial about the procedure. In many 
places college credit is allowed for par- 
ticipation in such workshops. 

With just a little cooperation on the 
part of the local community or diocese, 
the valiant Sister Sylvesters could be 
changed from willing but hampered ex- 
perimenters into capable and effective 
teachers of elementary art. It is up to the 
administrators! 

































































































SisTER Estuer, S.P., M.F.A. 
chairman, Art Dept. 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 























Needed: A Selling Job 


Ep1Tor: 


The pair of articles in the September 
issue entitled, “What Level Must We 
Maintain?” presented such a good case 
for the particular level each was advocat- 
ing, that I do not see how we can ad- 
vocate dropping any elementary or sec- 
ondary grades. Still, if we ever reach the 
point of dire necessity so that only one 
level can be maintained, then I will vote 
in favor of the secondary level. However, 
I do not think that point has been reached 
yet. 

I noticed that neither article had 4 
(Continued on page 190) 
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1. FRIAR AMONG SAVAGES. 
Father Cancer among the fierce 
Florida Indians. By Brother Kurt, 
C.F.X. and Brother Antoninus, 
C.F.X. 


2. CRUSADERS OF THE GREAT 
RIVER. 

The exciting exploits of Mar- 
quette and Joliet. By Rev. Wil- 
liam Doty. 


+ 3. STAR OF THE MOHAWK. 
The inspiring story of Kateri 
Tekakwitha. By Francis Mac- 
Donald. 


BUANINGNG 22" 


Father Richard in early Detroit. 


ROO IACI oo ee cere 


BS 8 £22883 


we .* 
«Bee 


TRAIL. 

Father de Smet’s adventures in 
the great Northwest. By Rev. 
Michael McHugh, S.J. 


6. THE FORTY-NINTH STAR. 
Catholic Heroes of Alaska. Thrill- 
ing stories of early missionaries 
in America’s new State. By Alma 
Savage. 


A NEW SERIE 
ries of the me 7; MT, F rv 


helped to 


7. LIGHT IN THE EARLY WEST. 
Berenice Chouteau, pioneer wom- 
an in the Missouri Territory. By 
Rev. James J. Schlafly. 


8. FATHER OF THE AMERICAN 
NAVY. 

Capt. John Barry’s historic sea 
battles of the American Revolu- 
tion. By Floyd Anderson. 


9. ARMORER OF THE 
CONFEDERACY. 

Secretary Mallory. An amazing 
account of the Confederate Navy. 
By Rev. Joseph T. Durkin, S.J. 


10. MOTHER ALFRED AND THE 
DOCTORS MAYO. 

Founding of the famous St. Mary’s 
Hospital at Rochester, Minne- 
sota. By James P. Richardson. 


Each book is illustrated, cloth 
bound, has 192 pages with full 
color illustrated jacket. 


Price $2.00 Each 
BANNER BOOKS 
is a continuing series. 


Watch for New Titles 


At your local bookstore or Mail attached coupon 


a 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 6-8 Barclay St., N. Y. 8, N. Y. 
| enclose $1.60 for each Banner Book 
Checked below: 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 


No. 6 No. 7 No. 8 No.9 No. 10 
Please send to: 


Now TEN EXCITING 

Books TO CHOOSE 

FROM! 

ONLY $2.00 EACH 

NET TO RELIGIOUS $1.60 


Zone 
(Add sales tax where necessary) 
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Unique Science Films 
for High Schools 


especially suited to schools whose demon- 
stration facilities are limited by inade- 
quate budgets. 

The producer of the films is Professor 
Jonathan Karas of the University of New 
Hampshire. He has produced over 400 
programs on science and is well-known for 
his ability to present award-winning sci- 
ence telecasts in an understanding fash- 
ion. He is a consultant to the Westing- 


A series of unique science demonstra- 
tion films has been made available to 
high schools through a private grant. The 
purpose of the color films, none of which 
exceed four minutes, is to provide a ready 
library of complex, costly, or time-con- 
suming demonstrations to supplement 
high school science courses. The films are 


! 















Rugged 
construction 
plus 
ease of 
handling 
equals... 






Vidiomaster A 


Write today! 


eameneidiate Speci y ” aoe 
Vidiomaster Screens for use by 
d of Da-Lit 

“"pranchieed AV schools and industry 


dealer near you! 


Da-Lite 


SCREEN COMPANY 
Warsaw, indiana 


Ss 


Le 
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house Broadcasting Company on sc 
programming. . 

The producer explains, “These filmy 
will make it possible for students to see 
experiments on a scale large enough {p 
get every detail, and the teacher will haye | 
unusual flexibility since each film is com | 
plete yet contains no extraneous ‘intro. 
ductory’ material. Our first series includes, 
‘The van de Graaff Generator’; “Prepara- 
tion of Hydrogen’; ‘Air Pressure’; ‘Surface 
Tension’; and ‘Radiant Heat.’” 

The films are available through the 
MVR ScientificsEvaluation Group, Dur 
ham, New Hampshire. 

A-V 12 


Merchant of Venice 
United World Filmstrip 


A new filmstrip, with teaching guide 
in its English Literature series is ap 
nounced by United World Films’ Educe 
tional Division, Leo B. Guelpa, Jr., Dé 
rector. 

Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Veni 
is a 52-frame study of the play, preface 
by details of the Elizabethan playhou 
for which Shakespeare’s plays were we! 
ten. 

Following the great moments of the 
play in which actors of the Old Vic 
Repertory Theater appear and which are 
explained and analyzed in the accompany- 
ing guide, some of the most famous “Shy- 
locks” in the history of the theater are 
shown and discussed. 

Other filmstrips in the series are “Ham- 
let,” “Henry V,” “Oliver Twist,” “Tale of 
Two Cities,” and “Great Expectations.” 

For previews, write United World 
Films, Inc., Educational Div., 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, N.Y. A-V 18 


New General Science Series for 
Overhead Projectors 


A series of creative visual slides for 
general scignce is announced by Creative 
Visuals Co., Dallas 7, Texas. The sub 


je covered are anatomy, astronomy, 
the atom, botany, electricity, and meteor 
ology. 


The series consists of 50 basic slides 
with more than 100 progressive overlays. 
The slides are processed on 8-inch by 
10-inch color impregnated plastic sheets 
for use on the overhead projector. 
The maker states that these slides may 
be used in an undarkened classroom. 
A-V 14 
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The CREST- 
CARD CO. is 
America’s lead- 
ing and largest suppliers of Religious Christ- 
mas Cards to parochial schools and churches. 


LN CRESTCARD COMPANY 


169-173 Highiand Ave., Newark, N. J. 


ee ae 

EDUCATIONAL) “oe _ eoeanehe de> 

\EX iveries of your Religious 

PIP Cards for Christmas will 

NC be made up to the last _» 
re minute. 

We have a complete line of wrapping 
paper and everyday cards. (Religious and 
Secular.) 

Our quantity prices are surprisingly low. 


Please send me samples of your 1959-60 line of 
Religious Christmas Card samples on approval. 
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Readers Reaction 


(Continued from page 186) 


ballot attached. So both authors mug} 
feel that it is not yet necessary to cag! 
pag ol ade mensinue wate * our lot with either level. I personally 
* eading schools eges 
- i TRAINING AID! think that we have just begun to e tt 


at nominal cost Vacuum Tube eo our Catholic youth. We have not re: 


© over 1 MILLION in use oe wr the saturation point of our resources, as 


DYNAM 
EICO KITS are top-quality professional ; : : 
Tuaeiinhiane weet leanpeanaene, DEMONSTRATOR so many are saying. (I admit that there 


hi-fi components, & amateur radio gear ONLY $10.00 omyite are particular parishes and areas which 
and transistor radios — embody latest Simulates EICO #221 VTVM in all are financially unable to expand further 
performance-proven design and its functions and ranges Helps ; . 
circuitry. Complete with all parts, pre- you teach the use and reading at present. But where in God’s law js 
punched chassis, deep-etched alumi- of the VTVM with giant 13” the having or not having of a Catholic 
num panel, rugged steel case — plus meter scale. 1434” wide x 23 : : 
pictorial diagrams; schematics; data on a b- thgen gar | sues school determined by the financial re. 
color codes, soldering, tools. “Beginner- - Fu . eS : so —_ 
one diebhectee tanouaiians hate holes for easy hanging. Steel sources found in parish boundaries? 
the student learn by “doing it himself” cabinet, aluminum panel other words, where the arm or hand sufs 
— quicken his familiarity with the con- fers, is not the whole Mystical Body 
struction, operation and maintenance 


of electronic equipment. siriclal We" pain, and should not the rest of the Bod y 
aid the afflicted members? ) 
Our parents and grandparents (in the 
midwest) built schools for us out ¢ 
dimes and quarters and sweat and teary 
We have enjoyed the fruits of their sac 
fices. To say that we cannot do as much 
for the coming generation of Catholig 
indicates either an unwillingness to sacris 
fice or else a lack of conviction abou 
the value of a Catholic education. | 
It boils down to a question of values 
What do we value more: our social sta 
with its dollar-consuming luxuries or 
Catholic education? For many Catholics! 
there comes a time when they have 
weigh their values: a new car or a gene 
ous pledge for the new Catholic high 
school. Weighings such as these occur in 
our Catholic families: money for a 
Brownie uniform or for books? money for 
the prom or for fees? money for a new 
for the fy TV picture-tube or for tuition? 
best buy ' ety Before taking a defeatist attitude and 
: td beating an orderly retreat, I think that 
in school ET we need to do a selling job with our 
seating . 5 j =) Catholic people regarding the value of a 
oer | . g Catholic education. We need to justify the 
past sacrifices that they have made and 
the even greater sacrifices which they will 
be asked to make. 

As a means of getting allies in ow 
cause, we need to do a better job of im 
forming those outside the Cat 
Church about the rights of parents 
education in order to get a fairer distri 
tion of the educational tax load. 

Catholic schools need friends on 
outside. But most of all, Catholic schoolf 
need convinced patrons on the inside. W 
have just begun to educate. 


For truly modern 
design combined with 
' comfort, convenience and 
durability be sure to see 
the Arlington school 
furniture line before you 
buy. Supplied in models 
and sizes for every 
student and classroom 
from kindergarten to / PATER SINE Nomi 
adult. For complete Ed. Note: The writer's name is 
information, write for held on request lest his personal vi 
Catalog 59. be taken for those of the school system 


which he is assistant superintendent. 


Status Quo for Grade and High 


Eprror: 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY « Arlington Heights + Illinois 


I was more than interested in the two 
articles in your September issue pertain- 
ing to the level we Catholics should main- 

(Continued on page 192) 
for over 50 years—a dependable source of supply 
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iPUT QUALITY and EFFECTIVENESS IN YOUR 
A-V PROGRAM — GRAFLEX = SVE EQUIPMENT 


An investment in good teachers calls for an investment in good equipment 
for their programs. Don’t handicap them—standardize on Graflex—SVE— 
the equipment chosen for the most effective A-V programs in the country. 


SCHOOL MASTER 
FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE PROJECTORS 


Brilliant projected images make the School Master a real 
master of larger audiences. So uncomplicated, any pupil can 
project either filmstrips or 2” x 2” slides while you teach. 
So conveniently designed that all internal optical elements 
remove as a unit for cleaning. Exclusive built-in carrying 
handle permits easy portability. 500 watt and 750 watt man- 
val or remote control models. Exclusive accessory rewind 
take-up allows filmstrips to be rewound into storage con- 

School Masters (Model 750 shown with accessory semi- ettes punnerinty, 
automatic slide changer and rewind take-up) are priced 
from $84.50. 


NEW! INSTRUCTOR 150 
FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR WITH 
EXCLUSIVE PUSH-BUTTON FILM ADVANCE 


For smaller audiences, the Instructor 150 is the most compact 
and economical filmstrip projector on the market! Exclusive 
push-button film advance mechanism is the smallest, easiest 
ever devised—any pupil can operate it. Uses latest design 
150-watt lamp that has a reflector built in to give high screen 
brilliance and assure permanent optical alignment. An exclu- 
sive lamp ejector makes lamp replacement quick and easy 
even though lamp is hot. Three inch £/3.5 lens focuses from 
19 inches. Rear elevation adjustment centers image on screen. 
Lightweight, easy to carry. 


“E-Z" VIEWER 


There’s nothing as convenient as an “E-Z" Viewer for pre- 
viewing single-frame filmstrips. It’s self-contained, provides 
3-times enlargement, is fitted with a folding stand to permit 
a 45° viewing angle, has positive sprocket advance and is 
easy to thread. Only 412" wide, 2%" high, 54" long. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 
“E-Z" Viewer, 
only $14.95 


A 
For additional information on the equipment shown, see your Grafiex A-V GENERAL 
dealer, Or, write Dept. CE-119, Grafiex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. A subsidiary of PRECISION 
General Precision Equipment Corporation. COMPANY 
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f oer psychology | 
in the religious education 
of our children 


ERE is a clear and forthright 
handbook for parents and 
teachers that offers a truly 
enlightened approach to the prob- 
lem of instilling an authentic re- 
ligious consciousness in children. 
By tracing the psychological evo- 
lution of the child and adolescent, 


Abbé Oraison (who has had wide 
training and experience in both 
pastoral service and clinical psy- 
chology) shows how you can give 
children a priceless heritage . . 
a true (neither sham nor senti- 
mental) knowledge of God and the 
practice of religion. 


LOVE OR CONSTRAINT? 


SOME ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By Marc Oraison, D. D., M. D. 
Author of Union in Marital Love 


$3.75, now at your bookstore P. J. KENEDY & SONS 





They’re perfect for mounting charts, pictures, window decorations—stick to any surface 
(except fingers) anywhere. 


Stick-tacks do the work of tacks and glue—without the muss, fuss or bother . . . may be 
easily removed without damage to displayed material or background and used over and over 


Readers Reaction 
(Continued from page 190) 


tain in the educational system. My first 
action was to take “sides.” Naturally, § 
next step in thinking is—which 
Both Sister Harriet and Sister Josep 
give excellent points for their respectiyg 
preferences. I heard Bishop Shehan g 
the convention at Atlantic City and » 
convincing and so powerful a speaker was 
he, that momentarily I was in agreement 
with his choice—the upper grades, Byt 
when I read these two articles, I cage. 
fully reconsidered all angles with my 
tongue in my cheek. 

At the present time the Catholic schodls 
are staggering under a tremendous pupil 
load and teacher shortage—and this com 
ing term has already been designated as 
the most critical time in the educational 
history of the Church. And the worst § 
yet to come! I ought to know. In the 
years of my experience as supervisor, my 
own pupil load has tripled and conse. 
quently, the teacher-need has tripled, 
This is happening to everybody, om 
where. 

Perhaps the position of the Church a 
the United States at present is analo 
to the attitude of the parents ina be. 
entitled, “Which Shall It Be? by Mi 
Ethel Lyn-Beers. The poem relates 
story of a rich man who had no chi 
and who wrote to his poor relatives, par- 
ents of seven, asking for one child. He’ 
promised in return to give them property 
enough to make themselves and_ their 
other six children comfortable for life, 
The final stanza of the poem reveals their 
decision: 


And so, we wrote in a courteous way, 
We could not give one child away... 
Thankful to work for all the seven 
Trusting the rest to One in Heaven. 


We cannot give up either level. We must 
continue in our present policy, trusting in 
Him and doing the best we ca with the 
help of dedicated,  self-sacrificing lay 
teachers, and where schools cannot be 
meintained at either level, well—we can- 
not maintain them! The reasons? 

At the present time statistics show that 
we have at least three times as many 
elementary grade schools as high schools. 
This means that 75% of the teachers are 
trained for elementary education. To re 
educate for the secondary level, with 


again. They’re neat—out of sight when in use, safe (no sharp points) and most economical. 
328 Stik-tack miracle discs (four folders) are still $1.00. Order a supply through school suppliers 
or this coupon. 


specialization so highly complicated # 
it is today, would be difficult, both from 


Now in tape form too... . 


In a convenient dispenser 
that contains 1200 inches 
of 2” wide Miracle Adhe- 
sive BASE-TAPE 
ALSO AVAILABLE VIA THIS > 
COUPON OR SCHOOL SUPPLIERS. $1.49 


*The above are distributed in CANADA by 
REEVES & SON(Canada) Ltd., Toronto 10. 
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| STICK-TACK COMPANY* 


890 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
D Enclosed is $..... for . 
$1.00 each (328 discs to package). 


DO Enclosed is $ .. for 
$1.49 each. 


.. packs of Stick-tacks @ | 


.. rolls of Bese-Tape @ 





a financial and from a time-element stané 
point. And from even another view! We 
must take into consideration the aptitudes 
of individuals. A religious vocation does 
not necessarily give to all members in 4 
community infused mental qualifications 
and abilities. Have the proponents o 
maintaining the secondary level com 
sidered that God distributes His talents 
where He wills, and that practically 
speaking, only about 65% of the teachers 
(Continued on page 194) 
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) The Al ERICANA 


The Nobel Prize winner wants profound unstinting 
coverage. The cutest youngster on the junior high 
school campus wants crystal clarity. Each needs abso- 
lute authority. Both turn to the encyclopedia which 
completely serves the lifelong needs of every scholar. 
* The AMERICANA’s great 1959 edition fittingly 
marks its 130th year of growth. Since 1954 alone, 


Al The Emcelopedia 
4\ MERICANA 
The International Reference Work 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION owisiON OF THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
575 LEXINGTON AVENUE, eNEW YORK 22, N. Y. @AMERICANA CORPORATION 
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continuous revision has resulted in: the complete 
rewriting, revising and resetting of 85% of its 26,000 
pages; hundreds of new special interest maps; the 
updating of every color map; more than 6,500 new 
pictures making a total of 13,000 illustrations; 14% 
larger type for every one of its 59,000 articles; heavier, 
whiter paper throughout all of its 30 volumes. 


Full details of the 1959 AMERICANA are now available. Just 
fill out the coupon and you will receive complete information. 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please see that I receive full information about the 1959 
Encyclopedia Americana. 
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THE VU-LYTE IT 
IS SO SIMPLE! 
IT PROJECTS BIG 
BRIGHT PICTURES 
IN COLOR— 
WITHOUT SLIDES! 
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The VU-LYTE II Opaque 
Projector is the most 
flexible, easiest to use 
teaching aid in existence. Here’s 
how it works: 


I 
} 
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* @» Brilliant light is directed on 
| “* to the material you place into 


‘ the VU-LYTE II! 

i » An optical mirror 

§ reflects the original copy 

t through the lens! 4 


» The VU-LYTE II lens projects ' 
the picture onto a screen or wall 
—big—bright—dramatic—so 
ALL can see it at once! 


“  @& On the screen, magnified 
; “ many times, right side up, 
: clear and sharp, is the 

i exact picture you placed 
into the VU-LYT Il 

; (1 above) ! 


» Among many other exclusive features 
' for teachers is the VU-LYTE II Pointer. 
It is operated from the projector it- 
self, points a clear sharp arrow any- | 
' where on the screen. Write for a ° 
. demonstration of the VU-LYTE II, | 
t and ask for the FREE brochure: “Turn * 
| Teaching Into Learning”. i 


| cuanes (Gage COMPANY | 


217 South 18th Street East Orange, New Jersey 
c ol 
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Reader Reaction 
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in the field today would have the apti- 
tudes even to be trained for work on the 
secondary level? Furthermore, there is 
more to being a teacher than mere train- 
ing. Personality, aptitudes, character, 
mental abilities, intellectual caliber, all 
help to constitute a teacher. Some teach- 
ers, in the mysterious, marvelous plan of 
Divine Providence who created diversi- 
fied characters, can be successful only as 
primary teachers, or intermediate, or 
upper grade teachers. On the other hand, 
can a_highly-intellectual, thoroughly- 
specialized teacher of secondary level be 
re-trained for primary work, were we to 
maintain only elementary schools? This is 
a challenging, provocative reflection. 
Some other aspects must receive con- 
sideration, rather briefly. Were we to 
maintain only the secondary level, build- 
ings in use for elementary grades, would 
have to be renovated and remodeled at 
great expense, and vice versa. The equip- 
ment and facilities are divergent in both 
levels. The question of finances would 
again cause hesitation. Also, the pupil load 
in elementary grades is heavier than in 
high school, and this means more teachers, 
and more highly-trained teachers, an ex- 
pensive and time-consuming process. 
The solution to the probiem is simple. 





4A New Approach to Globe Study 





Retain our present status; trust in God, 
continue striving and advancing. If 
can’t educate all Catholic children at jj 
levels, at least we shall continue educat. 
ing some at each level. 









Sister M. BERNARDA, O.SB 
Supervisor, Benedictine Nuns, 


4830 Perryville Ave., Pittsburgh 29, Pa, 









































































I 
Kindergarten Program, Tops cy 
Epiror: the 
Three cheers and a hearty round of to | 
applause for Miss Gilpatrick, author of | 
“The Kindergarten Program for the Fir: § 5 
Quarter” in the September issue. exa 
While many are busy criticizing the thr 
kindergarten program (and there ar§ %% 
reasons), Miss Gilpatrick presents con- ba 
structive aid for the one who by whim,f “ 
will, or obedience is teaching in this field, F) 
The program she has organized should ler 
confound those who protest that the kin- 
dergarten is a “play school” and enlighten 
those who wonder how much can be 
taught without encroaching on first grade 
territory. 
Children who have progressed through 
the varied activities suggested should ap. 
pear at the door of the first grade 
equipped with solid basic skills and up- 
derstandings that will make the next part 
of their educational journey a joy for all. 
(Continued on page 226) 
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SELF-DIRECTING 


Fun with the Globe Cards 




















SELF-TESTING 












Fun with the Globe is a comprehensive series 
of globe-reading activity cards. The cards 

rovide teachers and pupils with complete 
esson plans for globe study. A set of 
cards and a globe are all that pupils need— 
they can study individually, in pairs, or in 
small groups. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Two sets cover such topics as vocabulary, 
scale, direction, geographic features, day 
and night, seasons, latitude, longitude, 
concepts of the continents, and transporta- 
tion routes. Order sample sets today— 
only $1.65 each, prepaid. Or send for in- 
formative circular, No. CE1159. 









3333 ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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News of School Supplies and Equipment 


For FM Radio Reception 


If the class is to listen to works of the 
composers illustrated on the chalkboard 
in the picture, there is no question that 
the teacher will want the radio program 
to be received via FM. 

Recommended for in-school use and 
said to be designed to meet the most 
exacting educational requirements, are 
three new Zenith Radio Corporation 
table-top FM-AM radio _ receivers 
equipped with an automatic frequency 
circuit that “greatly simplifies tuning of 
FM” and completely eliminates the prob- 
lem of FM “drifting.” 


The model shown is the C-725. It may 
be had in a choice of cabinet colors; 
gray-green, charcoal, or brown. It has 
automatic volume control and tone con- 
trol, two built-in antennas and a phono- 
jack. The speaker is 4” x 6”. 

SS&E 11 


The Story of Glass Containers 
A Teaching Unit 


Widespread demand has led to a new 
printing of The Story of Glass Containers, 
a teaching unit published by the Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
a non-profit business league. Copies will 
be available to educators for fall classes. 

The 16-page booklet is composed of 
four parts, each of which ends with a 
brief list of suggested activities. Part one 
tells the fascinating story of how bottles 
have been used at sea for thousands of 
years, how Queen Elizabeth I came to 
appoint an Official Uncorker of Ocean 
Bottles, and how the United States Navy 
has continued experiments begun by 
Benjamin Franklin to chart ocean cur- 
tents with floating bottles. Part two 
tells the history of glass—the world’s old- 
est man-made material—and of the glass- 
house at Jamestown, the site of America’s 
first factory and first industry. 

Part three describes the detailed proc- 
ess by which sand, soda-ash, and lime- 
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stone are mixed and melted in tremendous 
furnaces, passed through refining cham- 
bers and molds and made into glass 
containers. 

Part four describes the role glass con- 
tainers play in everyday life. The booklet 
ends with an outline for an assembly 
program and a bibliography. In addition 








to illustrations for each part. there are 
full-page four-color photographs. 

The closing paragraphs will come as 
an agreeable surprise to teachers. They 
treat littering under a sectional head, 
“Keep America Beautiful.” 

We learn from the Institute that the 
booklet has been used in connection with 
a wide variety of courses, including sci- 
ence, social studies, history, geography, 
and art. 

Quantity copies for classroom use may 

(Continued on page 240) 


PETER PETER, PUMPKIN EATER — here’s a 
novel quiz game adaptable for any grade 


Pumpkin fits in with autumn. And the 
unexpected appearance of Peter Peter's wife adds the 
delightful element of surprise. With wife's 


restricted living in a pumpkin shell and her 
woman's curiosity, she wants to know what's ee 


adele sos 


LU 


what. Quiz can peak up interest in any subject. 
Suggestions for pumpkin and quiz, below. 


All your boys and girls can help 
you make the pumpkin. But don’t 
divulge the purpose. That’s secret. 


Make pumpkin a day or so ahead 
amid mystery and suspense. One 
way of making it is over card 
table (frame or round table this 
size.) Get flame proof, extra 
strong crepe paper —1 pkg. bright 
orange 25 ft. long; 1 pkg., 7% ft. 
Also, 1 pkg. green crepe, 714 ft. 
Cut fength of orange paper twice 
= of card table. Glue sides to- 
gether with rubber cement. Wrap 
around table. Overlap in rear 4” for 
entrance. Pad table top with wads of 
newspaper to give bulgy pumpkin 
look. Gather top of ends together over 


center of table. Tie with green paper, 
winding like a stem. Cut strips of 
n po for leaves. Fasten about 
ase of stem. Cut in paper doll fashion. 


“OOO000- 


Cut window big enough for child’s 
head with sunbonnet. Make white 
cardboard window; hinge with tape. 
10 min. before quiz, strange 
thumps come from within pump- 
kin. Suddenly window flies open 
—out pops Mrs. P’s head. She 
wears sunbonnet and perhaps 
great big glasses to peer over. 
She tells who she is and plight and 
begins a flood of questions. Stop 
her. She withdraws and closes 
window till ‘‘ready.” 


Now, co pean quiz. Form teams — 
one with most correct answers, 
wins. Prepare questions from 
textbooks and standardized tests. 
Read questions one by one. After 
each, Mrs. P flings window open, 
pops out head, squeeking ‘‘Oh, 
yes, I want to know that.” 


Train your best little actress for 
§ the part. She can be most amus- 
ing. (Pledge her to secrecy.) 


Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively, fresh 
flavor of good, delicious 


Wrigley's EZZIZZz@> Gum gives 
you a refreshing, little lift and the 
natural chewing helps relieve tension. 





Your curriculum expands into whole new dimensions with RCA 
“Life-Tested’’* 16mm Projectors. Choose either Junior or Senior 
model . . . both have fastest, simplest threading in 16mm, brighten 


films with 20% more light on screen, run quietly as a whisper. 


For brilliant pictures and realistic sound in large areas, it’s the 
RCA Porto-Arc. 


Wherever music, the spoken word, or any recorded sound can 
broaden pupils’ interest, RCA “Scholastic’’ Portable Record Player 
does the job superbly at astonishing low cost. Two-speaker system 
fills the room with sound. Four-speed operation is simple enough 
for children’s use. Scuff-resistant case, reinforced speaker grille, 
guarded tone arm stand up to the most rugged school use. 


It’s great to have the help of an RCA Victor Stereo Cartridge Tape 
Recorder in music, dramatics, languages, speech, reading. Just snap 
cartridges into place ...they’re ready to play without threading. 
Push-button controls simplify operation even further, making it 
amazingly easy to record and play both stereo and monaural sound. 


*Rigid endurance standards have been set for RCA “‘LIFE-TESTED"’ Projectors. Individual 
components as well os finished projectors are subjected to continuous testing to evaluate 
the durability and efficiency of all operating ports. ‘‘LIFE-TESTED’’ at RCA means better, 
more reliable performance from RCA Projectors. 
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Educational Services, Dept. 31A 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden 2, New Jersey 

Please send me complete RCA 
Electronics Aids to Education catalog! 


/ 


RADIO CORPORATION 
Taide @ of AMERICA 
Educational Services 
Camden 2, New Jersey 
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MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR EDITORIAL 


FORTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


WE EXTEND OUR BEST WISHES to a contemporary, The 
Sower, London, on the completion of forty years of 
publication. The July 1959 issue rounded out forty 
years of life for this journal, and, in the words of the 
editor, the occasion no doubt calls for a quiet little Te 
Deum, first to Him who is Lord and Life-giver, and 
then to all faithful readers some of whom have been 
with The Sower from the beginning. Forty is a scrip- 
tural and symbolic sort of number; the scholars tell 
us that Israel’s “forty years” in the desert is a way of 
saying “a long time.” The Sower has served its pur- 
pose, one purpose at any rate, and can now turn itself 
to another. This journal as a going concern is to be 
handed over to the National Catechetical Centre as 
soon as the transfer can be arranged, certainly next 
year (1960), possibly even in January. 

The National Catechetical Centre in London is now 
an accomplished fact; it is already very much at work 
in several directions, with a real live whole-time priest- 
director, and a large central library-room filled with 
2,000 books and many periodicals. It has the blessing of 
Cardinal Godfrey, who presided at the opening cere- 
mony. The director, Father F. Somerville, gives a con- 
spectus of what the Centre hopes to do: a chief aim is 
to facilitate cooperation right through the educational 
system in matters of religious teaching. Excellent work 
is being done in all types of schools, much of it com- 
paratively unknown; the Centre should become a focus 
where such work is pooled and transmitted. The Cen- 
tre will work by study, action, and propaganda, pro- 
viding information and advice. We note with pleasure 
that signs of similar ventures are being inspired in 
other parts of the English-speaking world, notably in 
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South Africa where Catholics now have a National 
Catechetical Commission consisting of 33 priests and 
teachers representing all varieties of schools, commu- 
nity, and race. In the capital cities of Australia there 
are now established Catholic Information Centres; 
these can and will be expanded to National Catecheti- 
cal Centres. 


A QUESTION OF THE NATURAL LAW 


Tue REVEREND AIDAN N. Carr, associate editor of The 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, is author of a contri- 
bution to Columbia (September 1959), The “Right” To 
Be Wrong. In this essay he takes up a matter of the 
application of the natural law. Recently, Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield barred a book from 
the mails on the ground that it utilized “filthy, offen- 
sive, and degrading words and terms.” He said further 
that the pornography and smutty passages and words 
far outweighed any literary merit the book might have. 
A lower federal court overruled him and declared the 
book mailable. A film based on the book was forbidden 
by the New York State’s Board of Regents because it 
advocated the acceptability of this idea: adultery is 
proper behavior in some circumstances. The U. S. Su- 
preme Court took an indulgent view of the movie and 
ruled that the attempt of the State of New York to 
prevent the showing of the picture was unconstitu- 
tional. The Legion of Decency condemned the picture 
on the ground that the plot condones adultery and is, 
therefore, “a direct attack upon a basic teaching of 
Judaeo-Christian morality.” The Legion’s rating (C) 
further declares: “This attack is all the more reprehen- 
sible when it comes through a mass medium of enter- 
tainment which in our society is devoid of reasonable 
safeguards for the young and impressionable.” 

Father Carr makes note of the fact that it is not yet 
clear how extensive will be the consequences of the 
Supreme Court’s decision on the broad question of 
censorship of objectionable movies by state boards. In 
substance, he tells us, the Court’s decision boils down 
to this: “The First Amendment of the U. S. Constitu- 
tion guarantees the liberty to advocate ideas, even 
those which are anti-social or religiously and morally 
objectionable.” 

All law and all interpretation of law, writes Father 
Carr, must be in accordance with divine authority. The 
natural moral law, written in the hearts of men, forbids 
adultery. Therefore, human law and its application 
must not only forbid adultery itself but also forbid the 
advocacy of adultery as acceptable behavior. 





Adultery is opposed to the natural law and not just 
to “religion.” The natural law doctrine is firmly rooted 
in the English common law which forms the basis of 
the American legal system. The standard work on com- 
mon law (Blackstone) clearly states: “Man, consid- 
ered as a creature, must necessarily be subject to the 
laws of his Creator, for he is entirely a dependent be- 
ing. And, consequently, as man depends absolutely 
upon his Maker for everything, it is necessary that he 
should, in all points, conform to his Maker’s will. This 
will of his Maker is called the law of nature. This law 
of nature is binding over all the globe in all countries, 
and at all times. No human laws are of any validity if 
contrary to this.” 

The morality of adultery, declares Father Carr, is 
not something about which people have a “right” to 
have different opinions. Immorality and its advocacy 
have no rights. By giving sanction to such a phony 
right, the Supreme Court’s opinion not only helps to 
corrode our country’s virtue but sets itself squarely 
against age-old legal philosophy. 

It follows that mediums of communication, such as 
the movies and TV, have no right to abuse the moral 
law under the pretext that they enjoy freedom of ex- 
pression. Society has a right to be safeguarded from 
the teaching of immorality; it has the right to freedom 
from moral infection. It is to be feared that some of 
our legislators have little concern for the Christian 
moral code or the common welfare of our citizens. All 
those who deny the force of natural law are attacking 
the most cherished right of democratic society. 


MARRIAGE PREPARATION COURSES 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Durinc THE Aprit 1959 meeting of the Midwest Re- 
gional Unit of the Secondary School Department 
NCEA, in Chicago, the Reverend Edward B. Stanford, 
O.S.A., veteran educator, presented an essay in which 
he defended “The Case for a Marriage Preparation 
Course in High School.” He noted first that it is his im- 
pression that progress in religious education has been 
inversely proportionate to the level of education. This 
means that the greatest progress has been made in pri- 
mary education, with secondary education next, and 
with college or higher education in the last place. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in teaching religion 
in our Catholic high schools, and we are proud of the 
textbooks and teaching aids available and of the im- 
proved opportunities for more specialized teacher 
preparation. Changed conditions today demand that 
our high school students in the senior year be given a 
complete course in preparation for marriage and fam- 
ily life. By a marriage preparation course, Dr. Stanford 
means a total of fifty regular class periods devoted to 
marriage as a separate subject in one continuous se- 
quence, preferably in the senior year. In this course 
the aim should be to give the student a complete, over- 
all picture of marriage, with special attention to those 
areas of problems where high school students have con- 
fused or erroneous ideas. 
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The reasons are many for presenting such a course, 
Today this course is a practical necessity, for many 
young people start dating when they are twelve to 
fifteen years old. There is a consequent trend to earlier 
marriages, a trend which bids fair to increase. More 
young people are being married today than ever be. 
fore. Monsignor De Blanc, director of the Family Life 
Bureau NCWC, wrote recently in his syndicated 
column: “Young people are marrying at earlier ages 
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than at any time during the past 70 years. Eighty per. " 
cent of those marrying have not gone to college, yet i 
less than five per cent of our Catholic secondary schools . 
have reported that they offer a representative pre-mar- e 
riage course. An added concern is that all research on 
age at marriage has found a higher divorce rate and a - 
lower happiness rate in teen-age marriages than at any ’ 
% ; w 
other level.” A marriage course may not stop the trend ye 





to earlier marriages but it can bring home to youth 
the responsibilities which one permanently assumes in 
marriage, and thus perhaps decrease the number of 
ill-advised marriages. 

Marriage instruction in high school is timely. The 
twelfth grade is the terminal of formal education for 
many. It is not unusual at the present time for a large 
proportion of high school graduates who have no col- 
lege opportunity to enter into a marriage within one 
or two years after graduation. Few of those who go to 
college will matriculate at a Catholic college. These 
facts make it evident that the final year of high school 
is an opportune time to impart instruction in marriage 
to our high school graduates. Nor can instruction of 
this type in Catholic high schools reach a large per- 
centage of our high school students, for the simple fact 
is that less than half of our young people have a Cath- 
olic high school opportunity. Here is a burden, a bur- 
den of instruction of our young, that must be taken 
over by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and 
the Pre-Cana Movement. At this point Dr. Stanford 
quotes from the encyclical, Christian Marriage: “All 
these things (true happiness and fulfillment of duties 
in marriage) depend in large measure on the due prep- 
aration, remote and proximate, of the parties for mar- 
riage. For it cannot be denied that the basis of happy 
wedlock and the ruin of an unhappy one is prepared 
and set in the souls of boys and girls during the period 
of childhood and adolescence.” 

The psychologist has a word to say in favor of mar- 
riage preparation courses in high school. It is in the 
senior year of high school that students grow rapidly 
to maturity. At this point in their lives they are mature 
enough to understand the importance of marriage and 
to appreciate its problems. They will be objective 
about the matter, accept guidance from their elders, 
and reason well about a move that has such intimate 
bearing on their future lives. If perchance some seniors 
fall in love while still in high school, they too should 
be able to reason calmly, under guidance, abgut the 
importance of their commitment of themselves for life 
to a marriage partner. We do not attempt here to enter 

(Continued on page 207) 
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By MARION U. BLANCHARD, Ph.D. 


Arithmetic Redirected 


THROUGHOUT THE HIsTORY of American education no 
one subject has been so inadequately imparted to the 
learner as arithmetic. Yet is it one of the three corner- 
stones of our educational system. More than one hun- 
dred years ago educators protested the low status of 
arithmetic, and they criticized both the method of 
teaching and the textbooks used. It was deplored that, 
while much arithmetic was drilled in schools, little 
was actually understood by pupils. Because of the 
over-emphasis on the drill method, textbooks generally 
consisted of pages of practice and drill exercises and 
little more. 

By 1925, the incidental method of teaching arith- 
metic had begun to assume importance in the elemen- 
tary schools. This led to stress on the social applica- 
tion of the arithmetic processes and a disconnected 
program. Of necessity textbooks fitted into the same 
pattern. They became highly socialized and were 
cluttered with pictured representations of groups at 
home, at work, and at play. Pupils were distracted 
from the purpose at hand. It seemed evident that 
arithmetic was considered a dry, uninteresting, tool 
subject that must be sugar-coated for the learner. 


Results Not Forthcoming 


This method did not produce the hoped-for results. 
Findings of investigations indicated that pupils dis- 
liked arithmetic and did unsatisfactory work in it. Both 
interest and aptitude faded. Repercussions were felt at 
higher levels of education. According to recent sta- 
tistics of the Princeton, New Jersey, Educational Test- 
ing Service, 26 per cent of high school séniors ter- 
minated their study of mathematics after one year, and 
another 30 per cent dropped the subject by the end of 
the second year. These findings were not restricted 
to the slow-learning group. Some 6 per cent of the high 
mental-ability students did not try any high school 
mathematics. Another 41 per cent did not go beyond 
the elementary phases of the subject. A survey of 211 
prospective elementary teachers found that 71 per cent 
not only reported a hatred of arithmetic, but the as- 
tounding fact that the requirements of many states for 
a certificate as an elementary teacher could be met 
without taking any high school or college mathematics. 

Then sputnik came! The bright light of public 
opinion was turned upon our colleges and secondary 
programs in an investigative uproar. Inevitably it fo- 
cused upon the basic area—elementary schools. At 
last there was clear recognition of what the Greeks 
had known hundreds of years ago—that the science of 
numbers is a fascinating, cultural, and necessary part 
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of an educated nation. Speed and accuracy in compu- 
tation are important in arithmetic, but they must be 
accompanied by understanding. 


New Program Long in Planning 


As far back as 1945, Scott, Foresman and Company 
were engaged in planning a new program for learning 
and teaching arithmetic based on an understanding of 
basic principles of mathematics which had previously 
been ignored in elementary grades. Last fall the sixth 
book of a basic arithmetic series was completed. It is 
far more than just a “series.” It encompasses a whole 
program developed to meet the needs of pupils, teach- 
ers, and school administrators. It represents the first 
truly significant step forward in arithmetic in almost a 
century. It is revolutionary in its approach yet does not 
demand that its instructors become highly trained 
“specialists.” It places no prohibitive demands on 
school budgets for expensive materials and “gadgets.” 
Its approach is one that could possibly advance the 
American system of teaching elementary arithmetic 
beyond that of any other nation. It is not only designed 
to equip the pupil for the accelerated programs in 
mathematics that he will inevitably meet in later 
grades, but is is also so clearly meaningful and simply 
organized that many pupils can actually teach them- 
selves. 

The planning resulted in Seeing Through Arith- 
metic, a series directed toward grades one through six. 
A four-step teaching method is part of the whole pro- 
gram. First, the learner sees a sample problem worked 
out with pictures right next to the numbers. He re- 
lates what he sees to what is being done with the 
numbers. Secondly, the pupil thinks as he examines 
a similar problem in pictures and numbers. This time 
there are questions that direct the child to think about 
each step in the solution. Next the learner will try 
some sample problems on scratch paper and compare 
them with the steps in the book. If he had difficulty, 
he can re-check with the “See” and “Think” steps. The 
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Learning NOW In this lesson you will learn how to subtract numhers 
with two figures in them. 


Ea Bob has 53 football cards. He is going 
Q = ‘to give 26 of them to his friends. 


How many football cards will he have left? 


Se a0 53—26= 4 Youmust nd. 
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with the 3 ones. 





Now you have 4 piles of 10 cards and also 
13 cards. 
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There are 7 ones left. 
26 Write 7 here to show that there 
]-— are 7 ones in the answer. 
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fourth is the “Do” step. While the skill learned is still 
fresh, the pupil will work out examples for mastery. 
Thus the STA series is based on sound visual tech- 
niques and a systematic teaching-and-learning method. 


Highly Significant Differences 


There are other highly significant differences exist- 
ing between this new series and approaches generally 
used in older textbooks. Basic concepts, not drill, get 
first attention. Arbitrary rules and rote memory are 
minimized. Emphasis is placed upon the “why’s” 
behind the rules. The learner has an opportunity to 
analyze the problem for himself. Advanced mathe- 
matical concepts are presented early in a simple, com- 
prehensible manner, serving as an introduction to the 
higher mathematics he will encounter later. Older 
texts have too drastically separated the elementary 
from the complicated, thereby giving the pupil no 
basic grounds for seeing the true relationship between 
the two. 

Because the pupil is given a full understanding of 
the principles of numbers, the various processes to 
be learned have been accelerated. Ratio equations 
are taught in the sixth grade. Long division, stripped 
of its “short-cut” approach and “demon divisors,” is 
learned in the fourth grade. Problem solving is sim- 
plified by the use of equations. It is presented this way 
in the third grade. The underlying philosophy of the 
series is that children can be taught mathematical 
ideas, and that arithmetic in itself is meaningful, under- 
standable, and rewarding. The STA begins by ground- 
ing children in our number system and in the real 
meaning of the four arithmetical processes. The major 
areas, such as fractions and decimals, are treated as 
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Samples of the “See” and “Think” steps are found on 
the two pages reproduced above. These have been 
reduced considerably. 










general units rather than as short, isolated lessons, 
There is a consistent, related learning pattern through- 
out. Instead of postponing certain topics of elementary 
arithmetic, considered too difficult in the past, the 
new program joyfully develops the mathematical prin- 
ciples underlying them, and leads the learner to a 
logical and intelligent mastery of them. The child is 
no longer considered a little “automaton.” 

To explain more clearly the difference existing be- 
tween the Seéing Through Arithmetic series and other 
textbooks, it is best to give an illustration. 
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Equations Used as a Tool 





Equations, basic to all mathematics, are not used 
as a tool for problem solving in older texts until the 
seventh or eighth grades (where these still exist in 
our elementary system). They are then presented as a 
new and isolated area of mathematics with no relation- 
ship to any arithmetic the child has previously learned. 
In the new approach, however, the equation is utilized 
in third grade to simplify and solve problems. It fol- 
lows naturally from the equation form of presenting 
the basic facts in the earlier grades, such as: 4+3 =? 
or 7—3 = ?. In such a simple problem as, “I had 3 
apples. You gave me. 2. How many do I have now?” 
There might seem to be little need for setting up the 
equation 3+2 = ? But all problems are not so simple, 
even in the primary grades. The need for using the 
equation becomes evident when the child must “think 
through” a problem such as this: “I had 42 apples. 
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You gave me some more and now I have 91. How 
many apples did you add?” The correct equation is 
42+-? = 91. Old arithmetic texts, in their rush to get to 
processing, ignored the equation and merely taught 
that the computation was 91—42 = 49. The.“clue” 
word “add” would have been misleading. In the new 
approach the pupil is shown why the original equation 
is an additive situation and why the computation must 
be subtraction. In other words he is mastering a 
“method” that he can apply to the solution of many 
problems of greater complexity in later mathematics 
learning. The child had to think about and visualize 
the problem; before he rushed blindly into the com- 
putation. The teacher can clearly see just how the 
pupil is thinking out each problem as he sets up his 
equation “sentence.” 


Ratio Concept 


The ratio concept has generally been overlooked in 
older arithmetic texts. STA prepares children to use 
ratios and ratio equations in solving their problems. 
In the third grade a readiness for ratios is developed. 
In the fourth-grade text the equal ratios idea ‘is pre- 
sented simply and logically as a result of changing 
ratios into equal but different forms, such as: 1/3 = 
?/9. By the sixth grade, pupils are using these ratio 
equations to solve problems in rates and comparisons. 
The advantage of teaching pupils the use of ratio equa- 
tions in the elementary portion of his education is 
obvious. Although the. computations become more 
complex during the advanced years of his schooling, 
the basic rules for solving problems through ratio 
equations remain unchanged. 

Instruction in the area of per cent has been post- 
poned, omitted, and dreaded by teacher and pupil 
alike. It was accepted that decimals must be taught 
before per cent was introduced. Formulas were given 
for each of the three “cases.” The children were told 
what to do and what would happen, but they rarely 
knew why. Yet one of the most meaningful ways of 
teaching pupils how to solve per cent problems is 
done with understanding and ease in the sixth-grade 
text of Seeing Through Arithmetic. Instead of a new, 
difficult, and isolated process to be learned, the ‘pupil 
is taught to look upon any per cent situation as a ratio 
with 100 as the second term. Solving per cent problems 
merely requires a new application of their ratio equa- 
tion method. 

Older textbooks have followed closely the introduc- 
tion of per cents with business applications. Children 
were confused by a strange and abstract vocabulary 
while investigating problems in discount, interest, 
commission, and so on. In the new approach problems 
involving per cent employ situations that are familiar 
to the learner. No extra vocabulary burden interferes 
with his development of the concept of per cent. In 
endeavoring to find out what per cent of the pupils 
were absent from school last month, or how many 
children eat their lunch in the school cafeteria, the 
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relationship between per cent and his every-day life is 
evident. 

Another outstanding example of this series is its 
sane approach to long division. Always a pitfall in 
arithmetic, long division has been considered one of 
the most difficult areas of the elementary pupil’s math- 
ematics curriculum. In fact, the traditional form of 
setting up long division algorisms has been thought to 
actually work against understanding. It has demanded 
very exact memory of arbitrary forms and procedures 
without any encouragement to the learner to extend 
his energies to grasp the essence of the computation. 

The main difficulty confronting the student has been 
caused by short-cuts which were developed by math- 
ematical experts for their own convenience. They have 
appeared as instructive materials in the majority of 
textbooks. The real process is hidden by the use of 
number fragments in the quotient. It has led to sense- 
less errors. 


Long Division without Short-Cuts 


This deficiency has been overcome in the STA pro-’ 
gram. The operation of long division has been intro- 
duced without any short-cuts. It recognizes that chil- 
dren have always had difficulty in estimating the first 
figure in the quotient correctly. They are taught a 
method in which no partial quotient can be too small. 


e2yeaee 82 50 82 


438. 4383 4 ti 


820 
0 
Bq (remainder 34) 


(new way: partial quotient 1 
%. emall--see right it - 
Ans.: (remainder 34) 


{old way] Ans.: 


The learner is guaranteed to experience success; he 
retains his ability to solve problems involving division; 
and he is both willing and able to tackle problems at a 
higher attainment level. 

In summary, the principal difference in the new 
method, as used by Seeing Through Arithmetic, and 
the old method used by the majority of other elemen- 
tary arithmetic textbooks, is that the new approach 
attempts to teach, during the pupil’s elementary years, 
the mathematical concepts that underlie arithmetic. 
The older texts apply the conventional methods and 
rely more upon arbitrary rules and rote memory to 
instruct. The visual material under the new method is 
carefully planned to instruct instead of to entertain 
and distract. The whole program of elementary arith- 
metic has been reorganized and accelerated, to help 
equip the pupil for the stepped-up programs he will 
meet in later grades. STA has indeed both improved 
and enhanced the elementary arithmetic curriculum. 
In the over 1,500 schools that have all or part of the 
program in operation, reports indicate that achieve- 
ment in arithmetic is improving, an interest in math- 
ematics is developing on the part of the learner, and 
teachers are beginning to like teaching it. This is an 
almost unbelievable accomplishment and a real tribute 
to the authors and sponsors of the STA series. 








NAOMI GILPATRICK, M.A. 


As A KINDERGARTEN teacher myself who for the past ten 
years has nurtured the kindergarten in our local Catho- 
lic school from a sapling shading twenty children until 
it was a full-grown tree sheltering in some years seventy 
children under its spreading branches, I join the plea, 
“Woodsman, spare that kindergarten!” 

The reasons offered for getting rid of the kinder- 
garten are as honorable as pragmatic considerations at 
their best can be. I acknowledge that such matters as 
lack of space, lack of teachers, lack of funds to supply 
the needs of mounting enrollment are serious enough 
to have every right to dictate policy; but in themselves, 
they are impotent to make any comment on the merit 
of the kindergarten per se. No one who looks deeply 
into the potentialities of the kindergarten as leavening 
force in the whole educational system can honestly 
console himself with the specious thought that he is 
cutting down a dead tree, a branch that yields no fruit, 
that in abolishing it from the landscape, he is com- 
mendably ridding society of “expensive baby-sitting.” 


De-valuating to Discard 


Human nature likes to cast a respectable cloak over 
the motives of expediency by de-valuating the thing 
to be discarded. To this, I object. Asking depreciatingly, 
with one’s true motives hidden behind one’s back, “Is 
the kindergarten good for the Catholic school?” is like 
asking, “Are apples good for pie?” when the intention 
is to make a blueberry pie. A proper “No” does not re- 
flect on the merits of apples, which may indeed be 
greater than those of blueberries considered apart from 
the expediency of the situation. In other words, the 
transfer of space, energy, and funds from the kinder- 
garten may not bring greater value to the community. 
"The Quakers in a Pennsylvania community have only 
a kindergarten. They do not attempt to staff any other 
grade on a year-round basis. They trust the influence 
of the kindergarten to permeate the rest of the chil- 
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lish from the University of Michigan. 
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dren’s lives with that sweetness, kindliness, and close. 
ness to God which characterize the Quakers. The par. 
ents travel miles over icy, hilly roads to bring their little 
ones and make every sacrifice to maintain a soft-spoken 
teacher. After that, they attend the public schools in 
their own towns, equipped with the Quaker way of 
life. Hour-long classes for each grade on Sunday after 
the hour of recollection in church take care of their 
maturing needs. In an era of war, the methods of a 
group dedicated to peace can bear watching. 












From the Roots Up 


What does the kindergarten contribute to society 
with a donation no other set of circumstances is quite 
so well situated to make? No one will argue the fact 
that the roots of a growing plant are the key to its 
future growth, promise, and vitality. God so constituted 
plants that they draw up food from their lowly roots. 
Even water that St. Francis called the most chaste of 
God’s creations reaches the leaves, buds, and fruit 
through the roots. The alchemizing power of minerals 
in the soil are drawn up through the roots. The hardest 
work of the farmer is seeing that the seeds he sows take 
firm root in ground he has zealously pre-ploughed. 
After that, he counts the days till the harvest. One can 
forget that early tender nurturing in the joy of gather- 
ing in the full-grown crop; but if the harvest is stunted 
and poor, then his mind will go back to the beginnings 
and he will ask himself if he had neglected to prepare 
the soil properly. Psychologists and psychiatrists are all 
agreed that warping in the adult invariably stems from 
unfavorable conditions in early childhood. This is axio- 
matic in the twentieth century study of the mind and 
nervous system of man. In adult life, it takes many 
highly expensive hours of analysis to untangle the snarl 
that goes back to early childhood. 

One very valuable service the kindergarten performs 
for the school and the community is that it serves as a 
diagnostic center where children who are “different” 
can be recognized and helped. The mental Health As- 
sociation this year has announced that one out of every 
eleven children will need some form of help for mental 
illness in the years that lie before us. The beginnings 
of stress start very early in human life. The nervous sys- 
tem even of the normal child is delicate and requires 
an adjustment to school that is gradual and cognizant 
of his needs. His ego is not fully protected when he 
first enters school and great understanding is necessary 
to meet the waves and troughs in the small child's 
emotional response to new experiences. If the kinder- 
(Continued on page 205) 
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By FRANCIS J. LODATO, Ph.D. 


Drop the Kindergarten 


CRISES IN EDUCATION oftentimes bring with them the 
need to re-evaluate existing educational practices. 
Frequently, this type of evaluation makes a tradition- 
ally accepted practice its target. Not all changes in 
education stemming from critical review have been 
harmful. Many were necessary and others were long 
overdue. As the first Russian satellite was sent into 
orbit a review of our secondary schools, their curricula 
and practices became mandatory. This evaluation has 
already brought with it modifications and will bring 
further changes in the years ahead. 

So it is on the elementary level. Certain changes in 
the procedures and practices of elementary education 
are not only advisable, but some are mandatory. It is 
not the purpose of this article to discuss the elementary 
school curriculum. Rather, the point of this essay is 
to explore the possibility of altering one practice in 
elementary education. 

By now almost every American is familiar with the 
problem of the masses of children waiting to be edu- 
cated who are clamoring for room and qualified teach- 
ers. Since at the present time the educational profes- 
sion receives merely twenty per cent of the nation’s 
college graduates, many children seeking education 
are being forced to accept an inferior brand of instruc- 
tion due to the employment of willing but improperly 
trained teachers. One solution to the existing problem 
is the abolition of the kindergarten. 


Precedent Has Been Established 


The discontinuing of the kindergarten is not so star- 
tling as it might at first appear. No one can deny that 
the precedent has already been established. In private 
schools where the pressures have been of such a na- 
ture as to require the use of the space ordinarily al- 
lotted to the kindergarten for other purposes, the kin- 
dergarten has gone. Some dioceses have already limited 
the inclusion of a kindergarten solely to schools where 
the religious are able adequately to staff all of the 
other classes, or to places where a lay person is avail- 
able to handle the kindergarten. 

In view of these incidents and considering the con- 
tinuous limitations of space, staff, and equipment 
which the schools are constantly facing, one must ask 
what the specific values of kindergarten education 
are. Is the kindergarten the only method of achieving 
these goals? Certainly there are values in favor of the 
kindergarten. But, there are also some factors to be 
considered which point to its abolition. 

First of all, kindergartens constitute a considerable 
outlay in the already high per-pupil expenditure. They 
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take from the grades teachers who could function well 
in the primary classes and who could alleviate the 
teacher scarcity in many local areas. This is particu- 
larly true of Catholic school systems. Not only would 
the elimination of kindergarten free additional teach- 
ers and classroom space for the other grades in a 
school, but such a step could prevent the development 
of a serious malpractice in education. The evil which 
may (and perhaps already has) come into being is 
that of allowing the kindergartens to be neglected be- 
cause of more pressing demands from primary, inter- 
mediate, and upper grades. This would result in over- 
crowded kindergarten classes, incompetent teachers, 
and inadequate equipment for children who are at 
the age when individual attention, skillful supervision, 
and suitable materials are of utmost importance. What 
a tragedy it would be to force youngsters of five years 
of age into a situation that could bring them only 
anxiety, confusion, and insecurity. Surely kindergarten 
was never intended to have these effects. On the con- 
trary, it was conceived for the purpose of achieving 
certain positive values in the development of the 
young child. 

If the values inherent in the kindergarten were of 
such a nature as to offset these difficulties, then one 
would have to be content with the existing conditions 
and the future prospects. But what are the popularly 
conceived values implicit in kindergarten education? 
And just how important are they to the total educa- 
tional picture? 

The social emphasis on education brought about by 
the philosophy of John Dewey has caused many edu- 
cational practices to come into existence and to flour- 
ish. The argument that the kindergarten contributes 
to social adjustment and develops social skills in young 
children while helping them to establish routine is a 
good one. But do these values require a full school 
year to be achieved? These skills may just as easily 
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be developed either during the first few weeks of the 
first grade or immediately prior to the child’s entrance 
into first grade. Certainly learning takes place more 
quickly and habits are developed more adequately 
when the child’s level of maturity is more equal to the 
task to be learned. The maturity attained by first grad- 
ers who are developing normally is indisputably higher 
than that achieved by children who are approximately 
one year their chronological juniors. As various aspects 
of education take on more meaning to the subject who 
is being educated because of their immediacy, his re- 
sponses to the stimuli offered will of necessity be 
greater. This factor should enable him to respond in a 
socially correct manner to the demands of education 
in the primary grades. This can be achieved without 
the luxury of a full year in kindergarten. 


School a Place to Play Attitude 


Another area to be explored is that of the attitudes 
which kindergarten develops in young children. Since 
children of kindergarten age are extremely impression- 
able, many of them may develop during this time the 
attitude that school is a place to play and that the 
function of school is merely to provide a type of social- 
ization with other children which is greater than any 
that can be obtained in the neighborhood. 

Immediately critics of this position will urge that in 
kindergarten classes children are taught the begin- 
nings of reading and learn the basic steps in writing. 
But are such procedures physiologically and psycho- 
logically sound? Actually the coordination of focusing 
both eyes simultaneously has not been accomplished in 
a five-year old, and the kindergarten child who is 
permitted and encouraged to participate in activities 
requiring such coordination can be done irreparable 
physical harm. Moreover, the motor dexterity of the 
child is not yet fully developed during this period and 
consequently the introducing of skills which require 
a high degree of muscular adeptness is going to be 
extremely forced. (Cf. Child Psychology by Jersild. ) 


Concern for Child's Home Life 


There are, of course, other areas still to be investi- 
gated. An area which seems to be overlooked com- 
pletely in permitting children to go to kindergarten is 
that of the child’s home life. Certainly, the fact that 
the first five years of the child’s life are intended to be 
almost completely family centered is an extremely 
important consideration in the child’s moral and emo- 
tional development. To take the child abruptly from 
this family-centered relationship and send him to 
school can often adversely affect his normal develop- 
ment. During no other time in his life will he be able 
to enjoy so fully the intimacy and individuality of 
family life. As a pre-school child he takes his enter- 
tainment, his meals, and most of his learning activities 
within the family setting. All through the rest of his 
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life other agencies will compete with the family in 
their demands for his time, energies, and interests. It 
would seem that the prolongation of this period of his 
life is going to prove important for his future life ip 
the community. 

When one denies this as a factor, he is probably 
overlooking the reality that many children are late 
developers. The foundations of family life and living 
may not be very firmly formed in these children, even 


though they have reached a particular chronological 
age. 


The Optimum Condition 


The optimum condition which can exist in education 
is for the formal agency of the home and the school 
to supplement one another. The right of the school 
to educate is a delegated one. Actually it exists only 
in so far as the school is an educational agency of so- 
ciety and the family is an imperfect unit in society 
since it cannot meet all of the educational needs of 
each of its members.- But who can deny the potential 
adequacy of the home in establishing correct habits 
in children? This is a function which properly belongs 
to parents. Yet, year after year the home expects the 
school to assume more and more responsibilities in the 
raising of children. Frequently parents and teachers 
forget that the children entrusted to teachers are ulti- 
mately the responsibility of the family. The family 
must be willing to accept much of the burden for ed- 
ucation. It appears that the insistence on kindergarten 
education on the part of some parents is motivated by 
a desire to turn over to the school a function which be- 
longs properly to the home. No one can deny the need 
for orientation to school, but in properly trained chil- 
dren this orientation need not consume the full year of 
education which kindergarten now entails. 

At this point a distinction must be brought clearly 
into focus. One should not misconstrue the opinion that 
the kindergarten is expendable as any type of criti- 
cism of kindergarten teachers. For it is the activity it 
self that is under scrutiny, not those properly prepared 
and specially trained teachers who direct it. 


Summary 


In summation, it would appear that we have be 
come emotionally attached to the kindergarten and, 
for various and assorted reasons, have ascribed greater 
importance to it than what in reality is its worth. lt 
seems that the time, energy, personnel, and space 
taken by the kindergarten Gould be more profitably al- 
lotted to other years of schooling. 

We in the United States have accepted the challenge 
of educating the masses. Perhaps we have accepted 
this challenge without realizing all of the ramifications 
implicit therein. If this is true, then we must immedi- 
ately look over the existing practices in American edu- 
cation. If we can eliminate or modify some practices in 
order to better meet this challenge, then we have no 
choice but to follow the dictates of right reason. If we 
persist in continuing educational practices merely for 
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sentimental reasons, we must then face the conse- 
quences of our actions. 

If, after a more detailed and conclusive review of 
the kindergarten and its place in American education, 
we find that it is expendable, then educators will be 
compelled to eliminate it. But its review must be up-to- 
date. It must be a re-evaluation in terms of present-day 
challenges to education and not in terms of challenges 
which have long since been met and overcome. 

The problem of continuance or abolition of the kin- 
dergarten is not an unsolvable dilemna, but it must be 
faced realistically if students in particular and the 
American educational enterprise in general are to 
prosper. 
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garten atmosphere is relaxed, it is relaxed on purpose 
so that the give and take of creative growing will not 
crystallize into the stress and strain so potent for gener- 
ating future neuroses. 


Discernment of Those Not Ready 


The kindergarten teacher is in a position to discern 
early those children who are not yet ready to start 
school in competition with their peers. Not all children 
who are five are five emotionally and mentally. To 
expect a child four years old mentally or emotionally 
to compete with children a year older is to subject him 
unfairly to false comparisons for the rest of his school 
life and a future of contending with failure. To discern 
such children early and kindly to advise parents that 
the child will be much happier and more successful if 
he stays out a year and returns to join a group more 
nearly his peers is a valuable service the kindergarten 
teacher can perform. To do otherwise, while an indul- 
gence, is not a kindness. Many parents who gulped at 
first, returned to thank me for this suggestion with 
beaming relief written all over their faces. The over- 
active child had quieted down. His productions 
showed thought and effort. This would not have been 
possible if the same child had attempted this work a 
year earlier. 


Some Geared to Four-Year Old 


This brings up the question of the personality of the 
four-year-old. He admittedly requires more play and 
has a shorter attention span than those five years old 
mentally. A class geared to his needs would have to 
be on the nursery level. Those kindergartens which do 
not admit an introduction to subject matter and which 
operate wholly on the play level are in reality geared 
to the four-year-old. “Play” as such at any age level 
has uncontested value in the diagnosis and therapy of 
the emotionally disturbed child. Such a child projects 
his inner fears and troubles upon his play objects, thus 
enabling the therapist to understand him. Drawings 
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to a trained eye portray the inner life of children. 
Inducing a child to talk about his drawings and to 
identify even his scribbles bit by bit compels the child 
to wrench away from mental stereotypes that hold him 
bound within a narrow perceptive range. As he talks 
about his creations, he achieves great personal good 
in liberating himself from unnamed fears. He begins 
to grow, to expand within. In putting down an inwardly 
visualized image and naming it, he releases himself 
from its power to hurt, to trouble, to limit him. 


Increase Parents’ Understanding 


This is one of the many ways the teacher’s under- 
standing can aid and increase that of the parents in 
conferences or through the medium of bulletins. I have 
been able to work very closely with the parents of all 
my seventy children through the means of frequent 
“Memos,” letters that my school principal has dupli- 
cated for me. In this way, parents know just what goal 
I am working toward and what sequence of steps I am 
following to achieve it. They then have it in their power 
through recourse to better diet, better sleeping habits, 
or taking a loving, personal interest in their child’s 
work to remedy it if the child does not prove equal to 
the modest goal set for him. I do not leave health re- 
quirements to parents’ possible indifference, but men- 
tion these in my bulletins; for just as mental ill-health 
can be traced to impairment in early years, so can the 
physical. It is the kindergarten teacher’s duty to obtain 
friendly cooperation from parents in this regard. “A 
sound mind in a sound body” is an important educa- 
tion goal for a healthy adult citizenship. People who 
aren't well cannot have a balanced adult view toward 
their religion or their country. 


Mind Open to Concepts 


Rigidity defeats all attempts to educate adults with 
“fixed ideas.” But the child’s mind is plastic, open to 
concepts large as the ocean, wide as the sky. Once he 
drinks these in during his receptive years, he will not 
lose them, no matter how narrow are the ruts he walks 
in during his adult life. Some part of his heart will 
always be open to the sky and the vision of God. He 
will not forget that in his early years before disillusion- 
ment and bitterness set in, he learned to talk to God, 
to close his eyes upon passing phenomena and to feel 
himself bathed in the warm glow of God’s presence 
there in his heart, to be still with seventy small play- 
mates around him and to listen to God talk to him in 
his heart. It was not strange to him at all to drop his 
pencil or his crayon and to become quiet in the pres- 
ence of God. I have never found a class of five-year- 
olds who could not at a moment's notice stop their 
chattering to practise sitting quietly in the presence 
of God. I have never failed to feel their awe as they 
contacted Him—for He was never far away—only wait- 
ing to be reached—even by the heedless child at play. 
They loved Him when they met Him this way because 
they could not help it. I have never overheard myself 
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telling pretty-faced babies, “You must love God for 
this reason and for that.” Instead I said, “Let’s be with 
God awhile.” Their love then in simple, unaffected 
wonder and rapt awareness was greater than I could 
have commanded them to possess. For He taught 
them. I merely provided the time and place—the 
kindergarten. 


In Utter Simplicity 


Jesus said to His Apostles, “Suffer the little children 
to come to Me.” This means that someone must sacri- 
fice heavily to open the gate to admit these little ones, 
to let them pass through where apart from the practical 
and often hectic concerns of family life, they can come 
into His Presence and learn a truth that must serve 
them in the grimmest moments of their adult life—that 
they can listen to God speak counsel to them in their 
heart. Now it is in mild matters—such as: “Give 
Mother a helping hand when you go home—” or 
“Don’t worry . . . I will make Grandma better,” or 
“Be kinder to children you haven't been liking so well.” 
A lifetime of genuflecting properly is not half so im- 
portant as early training in focussing the truant atten- 
tion upon the Intelligence of God. It is only Here that 
in later years, life will make sense. This is something a 
small child can do in utter simplicity. In the role call 
of God, a certain number of five-year-olds are called 
into eternal life. The sanctity they attain in kinder- 
garten must do them for all eternity. 

Psychologically, a child begins to be formed by his 
environment and his awareness of it at the age of two 
months. At the age of five, a very sizeable mold has 
already been set. It is the kindergarten teacher’s task 
to perceive and temper exaggerations of ego and be- 
havior during this formative year so that their en- 
trenched presence will not interfere with the child’s 
ability to study in later grades. As a result, children’s 
personalities are much more normalized in the first 
grade than they are in the kindergarten, where a child 
meets a socializing situation outside of the family for 
the first time. The child often makes a better and 
happier family member in the course of his first year 
in kindergarten. 


Crucial Year: 5 to 6 


Another psychological truth in favor of maintaining 
the kindergarten is that the year from five to six is the 
year the human brain is capable of absorbing the most 
from experience and taking in the greatest amount of 
learning commensurately. He will never again be able 
to learn so much so rapidly. It is good sense to take 
advantage of such a crucial year and to do so in such 
a creative environment as the kindergarten where the 
development of readiness in all areas is the teacher’s 
constant concern. The prescribed amount of subject 
matter to be covered in the first and second grade 


does not permit so much attention to readiness as some 
children require. Even though she teaches reading 
itself and writing in the kindergarten, the freedom 
with which a teacher can pursue the pacing of these 
attainments permits her to enrich the gifted and re- 
tread the impoverished. 


Should Be Magic in All Learning 


I firmly believe the kindergarten is the proper place 
to introduce subject matter. Learning of all things 
should have the zest of play and this excitement and 
pleasure introduced in the beginning should continue 
in the pursuit of knowledge for the rest of their lives, 
Any subject first met with in the kindergarten (whether 
reading, geology, space, philosophy) should be in- 
vested for the student with an aura of interest for the 
rest of his school life. There should be magic in all 
learning. In the kindergarten, one is obliged to invest 
a subject with its proper envelope of wonder for one 
cannot mechanically assign the students to read Page 
228 and feel one’s obligations satisfied if one gives a 
questionnaire on its contents the following day. No, 
to teach the unknown, the unsurmised, in the kinder- 
garten, one has to clarify one’s mind crystal clear and 
then invent creative ways of making a subject manifest 
before the student in dimensions that will capture his 
attention. It is the same problem forced upon oneself 
in writing a poem. Before, nothing exists except in 
one’s own mind. Now something does—in the minds 
of others. It is a challenge to the resourceful teacher 
constantly thrilling and rewarding. 


Not Learned Skill Only 


In beginning the teaching of a skill like printing 
and writing, the method one uses can result not only 
in the attainment of the skill, but also in the learning 
of patience and perseverance, in the mastering of the 
habits of work in a joyous milieu, in the inculcation of 
a desire for accuracy and neatness. The first grade 
does not permit the time necessary to accommodate the 
growth patterns of all children so that there can be a 
greater incidence of failure and mediocrity. In the 
attaining of perfection because the goal is within his 
capacities, the child experiences a sense of being 
valued not only for himself which existed before he 
lifted a finger, but because he exerted himself to pro- 
duce. To be valued honestly for one’s contributions is 
to become a valuable member of society. Now is the 
acceptable hour. Shakespeafe wrote that there comes 
a time in the affairs of men when if seized at high 
tide, a decision will lead them to fame and glory. I 
believe the kindergarten is that moment of full, high 
tide in a person’s life. Any adult who hasn't attended 
kindergarten feels in his heart some richness has been 
deprived him that can never be replaced. Proust in 
his probing novel, Remembrance of Things Past, writes 
tellingly of the influence sights, sounds, smells, and 
persons had upon him as a young child and how these 
impressions dominated his adult life. 
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Capacity, Broad—Appetite, Insatiable— 
Grasp, Intuitive 


So broad is a child’s capacity at this time, so insati- 
able his appetite, so intuitive his grasp of the heart 
of the matter, that a teacher has all creation from which 
to pick and choose the matter of the curriculum, pro- 
vided she is not limited and hampered by restrictive 
notions in the minds of educational planners who try 
to cut and prune to size in portioning out meagre 
supplies of learning. Purposefully, I did not discuss 
teaching the words of the Apostles’ Creed or the words 
to the Acts of Love, Faith, and Hope; for opponents 
could argue that these words could just as effectively 
be taught in any grade up through college. Instead I 
spoke of Mystical Prayer, of experiencing these words, 
as a unique offering from a radiant being so close to 
his Maker. 

Not only is five years of age the best year for as- 
similating important concepts, but it is the age at 
which the child’s parents are most amenable to sug- 
gestions, to revamping their own spiritual life into an 
ideal consonant with the importance given the spiritual 
life of their child. “A little child shall lead them.” 
Antennae long folded under pick up and gather sensi- 
tive new impressions about the importance of God in 
their lives as they listen to their child. A motive is 
given them to draw nearer to the oasis of their faith 
and there drink deep in the awe-inspiring company 
of their newly aware child. To deprive them of this 
soul-shaking incentive is to remove from operation a 
force that might never strike their lives again. It has 
all the power of first love. 
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Works As Catalyst 


A spiritually awakened child in the home works as 
a catalyst, accelerating the spiritual pulse of everyone 
in the home. The child is a mirror for conscience. 
Great good comes during this crucial year the child 
is in a Catholic kindergarten because of the impact 
the child has upon his parents who for the first time 
have released him to an agency outside the home, and 
receive him back not -only transformed beyond their 
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nocence is to take a subtle weapon for good from the 
parish priest. He can reach the parents through their 
child, through the child’s disarming delight in good- 
ness. 





























Learning Should Be Delightful 


Abolish the kindergarten because behind its doors 
you hear the accents of play during the learning proc- 
ess, the sudden, swift laughter, a cooing murmur? 
Children have to talk while they learn to synthesize 
properly speech with writing. In good pedagogy, all 
learning should be delightful to the spirit, hard as 


strenuous ‘exercise is hard, but equally refreshing to 
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the whole being, a toning up of the whole self, not a 
funnelling into one area of the cerebrum, where it 
may become compartmentalized and never translated 
into action. 

Naturally what happens in the kindergarten doesn’t 
happen by itself. In the recruitment of teachers for 
this vital class, the administration must be aware of 
the potentiality of the kindergarten for alchemizing 
society, for setting the tone, for awakening abilities, 
and forming attitudes that may be life-long. 

A high school student dropped into the kindergarten 
one afternoon and asked to help. He had been a mem- 
ber of my first kindergarten class. He had always been 
a bright boy. He seemed to remember incidents from 
his year in kindergarten as though it were yesterday. 
In an offhand way, he said, “You know, Miss Gilpatrick, 
nobody who was in that kindergarten class ever got 
in trouble. Serious trouble, that is.” There was a note 
of pride in his voice. 

Of all the things a boy could be loyal to, could pin 
the badge of virtue on and then hang onto it, to be 
spurred to a life of dignity by allegiance to one’s 
kindergarten stunned me at the moment. 

But it was there that he began to function as a 
creature of will, as a being responsible for his actions 
in a community where he was valued. I had not seen 
him for years. When he returned, he took it for granted 
that I would value his “not getting into trouble.” There 
was someone way back in his life who in his mind 
evidently cared. That someone was his first authority 
beside his parents. He was showing allegiance to a 
force that cannot be measured in dry statistics—to a 
classroom milieu that was more than “expensive baby- 
sitting.” He was a teenager who in his own mind had 
“roots.” With these roots, he did not think anyone, 
even in these days, could “get in trouble. Serious 
trouble, that is.” 
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into the great problem of mixed marriages but there 
is no doubt that marriage preparation gives Catholic 
young men and young women a frank exposition of 
the risks of the mixed marriage. 

Dr. Stanford notes finally that a marriage course in 
high school is desirable from a moral point of view. 
In the daily press, in the Sunday supplements, and in 
many periodicals that are commonly found in Catholic 
homes today, marriage and all its related problems are 
discussed openly and frankly. “Our high school stu- 
dents are literally bombarded through newspapers, 
magazines, books, and everyday conversation, with 
misleading and false ideas on love and marriage as 
well as with true ideas.” It is the function of their teach- 
ers and their elders generally to rescue them from con- 
fusion and error. If the young are found with opinions 
that do not coincide with the teachings of the church, 
a trusted parent or a trusted teacher is the person in 

(Continued on page 221) 


By SISTER MARY DE PAUL, C.S.J., M.A. 





ARE YOU A TEACHER of secondary school physics? Are 
you concerned with the problem of cramming more 
material into your one-year physics course? If so, you 
will be interested in the physics course prepared by 
the Physical Science Study Committee. 

Many college professors and secondary school teach- 
ers of physics have been vexed with the inadequacy of 
the physics course taught in high school. As a result, a 
group of physicists under a grant from the National 
Science Foundation to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology began to operate in November 1956 as 
the Physical Science Study Committee (P.S.S.C.). 

The Committee found that (1) the traditional phys- 
ics books evidenced considerable technology; (2) the 
content of the texts was so great that it could not be 
adequately taught in one academic year; (3) these 
books in general used outdated scientific methods. 

The Committee’s findings made it apparent that they 
had to formulate a syllabus, write new texts, make new 
films and edit monographs for a one-year physics 
course deleted of technology and impirical physics. 


Publication of Temporary Texts, First 


The first fruit of the Committee’s work was the pub- 
lication of temporary texts. These preliminary editions 
of four volumes present a unified account of the inter- 
relation of the various phases of physics. The first two 
volumes emphasize the kinematics of the universe, 
while the last two volumes stress dynamics. 

Volume I deals with time, space and matter, the 
structure of the universe, the atomic structure of mat- 
ter, and the molecular interpretation of chemistry. The 
initial study of Volume II is optical phenomena. 
The particle theory is pursued until this model fails. 
The wave model is then introduced. The pupil in- 
vestigates this model using ropes, tubes and the ripple 
tank to study wave behavior. 

Volume III is devoted to Newton’s Laws of Motion, 
showing the connection between motion and forces, 
and the laws of gravitation. An analysis of conservation 


Sister Mary de Paul teaches mathematics and 
physics at St. Columbkille High School, 
Brighton, Mass. A teacher of math and phys- 
ics for fifteen years, Sister is a member of the 
Association of Teachers of Mathematics in 
New England, the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, and the Physical Science 
Study Committee (test-Group teacher). Sister 
graduated from Regis College and obtained 
her M.A. in math from Boston College. 
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Teacher's Guides, prepared for each volume and 
adequately covering the content, have been supplied 
to the teachers using the P.S.S.C. course. 






Criteria for Experiments 


The Committee decided at the outset that the exper- 
iments and demonstrations should have certain cri- 
teria, namely: (1) the experiments should really be 
experiments and not the collection of data agreeing 
with known results; (2) simple apparatus made by the 
pupil should be used in the experiments; and (3) the 
laboratory work should suggest and encourage further 
experiments and develop theoretical ideas. 

It is essential to note that the primary purpose of 
the laboratory is to aid the pupil in his understanding 
of the course. It is not a means of increasing the pupil's 
technological ability or his use of scientific techniques’ 
for their own sake. 

The experiments are closely related to the texts’ 
and are used either to solve problems raised by the 
texts or confirm the basis of discussion in the texts. 
For example, in the use of the ripple tank, the pupil 
sees the reflection and refraction of waves discussed in 
Volume II. In employing the “slinky,” the pupil may 
visualize pulses and understand superposition and can- 
cellation of pulses. ’ 

Three Laboratory Guides accompany the texts. Lab 
Guide I is devoted to the construction of apparatus 
used in the experiments. It has been a most helpful 
source for our would-be instrument makers. In many 
cases, the pupil may improvise on the guide directions 
and produce successsful apparatus. 

Lab Guide II is divided’into two parts containing 
experiments to be used in conjunction with Volumes 
I and II. 

Lab Guide III is also divided into two sections with 
experiments for Volumes III and IV. 

Lab Guides II and III contain many experiments 
providing the teacher with a wide choice. 




























Monographs Supplement Texts 






The Physical Science Study Committee has planned 
to edit over one hundred monographs. This series will 
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contain attractive and informative paperback books 
of 20,000 to 40,000 words each, with prices ranging 







from 65 to 95 cents. To date, three monographs have 
been published and used by the pupils. The Commit- 
tee hopes to have others available by the beginning of 
the school term. The monographs are to supplement 
the texts, providing the pupil with reading material 
covering topics omitted from the course. The mono- 
graphs, written by outstanding scientists, are biograph- 
ical, historical, and scientific. 


Films Set Tone and Level 


Another teaching aid employed in the P.S.S.C. 
course is the use of films to set the tone and level of 
the course. The purpose of the films is to premit the 
pupils to see real scientists at work in the laboratory 
and to observe them in action. The pupils will then 
come to realize that the scientist is an ordinary, normal, 
active being capable of achieving great success and 
occasionally of experiencing failure. 

The films enable the pupil to see in a short time 
experiments that would take a long time to perform 
in the laboratory; they also provide a means for the 
student to observe experiments or demonstrations 
which could not possibly be carried on in a high school 
lab, but will further explain or confirm the subject 
matter of various sections of the course. At no time 
are the films used to supplant the texts. They are sup- 
plementary aids only. 

The Committee aims to have between 60 and 70 
films, which will run from 20 to 30 minutes apiece. 
The number of films used by a teacher will depend 
upon his teaching load and his individual ingenuity. 

The P.S.S.C. films are produced by the Committee. 
For the most part, the shooting of the films is done in 
a renovated theater in Watertown, Massachusetts, a 
few blocks from P.S.S.C. headquarters. 

Several times during the institutes, organized by 
P.S.S.C., discussions have centered around the pros 
and cons of different films. An interesting sideline is 
the fact that some of the teachers’ preferences were 
not the films chosen by the pupils as most helpful. 


Testing 


The Short Form Cooperative School and College 
Ability Test was administered to each pupil at the 
beginning of the course to determine his status before 
commencing the new course. During the year a set 
of ten achievement tests, developed by the Educa- 
tion Testing Service of New Jersey for the P.S.S.C. 
course, were also administered. This set of tests con- 
sisted of two tests relevant to each volume of the 
text, and two general objective tests. Here the teacher 
had a way of determining grades and discovering 
weak spots in the course. On the other hand, the 
pupils could find out the type of learning expected 
of them. 

Since the P.S.S.C. course treats physics at a differ- 
ent intensity level than the traditional physics course, 
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it was necessary to have a special college entrance 
achievement exam for the pupils in this specific course. 
This test was administered at all test-group schools 
the week preceding the March college board exam. 
The Educational Testing Service, however, is working 
to design a test which will be suitable not only for the 
traditional high school physics course but also for 
the P.S.S.C. course. 


In-Service Institutes for Teachers 


At present, before a teacher is permitted to teach 
the P.S.S.C. physics he must attend one of the many 
summer institutes or in-service institutes organized 
by P.S.S.C., held at various colleges, so that he will 
become familiar with the course. During this summer 
about fifteen institutes throughout the country under 
the direction of P.S.S.C. taught the course to inter- 
ested teachers. 

In-service institutes were held in several colleges 
in various parts of the country during the 1958-1959 
school year. These in-service institutes conducted. 
classes for the teachers who had attended a summer 
institute, and who were currently teaching the P.S.S.C. 
course. During these in-service institutes material cov- 
ered in the course was re-taught; home, desk and lab 
problems were discussed; pupils’ reactions to the 
course were commented on; various hints were given 
as to the advisability of certain experimental proce- 
dures and suggestions on the construction of appara- 
tus were presented. The participants in the program 
did some of the experiments, and the professors gave 
demonstrations. This provided the test-group teacher 
with a great knowledge of material for actual class- 
room work. (Continued on page 212) 


The newly formed Chemical Research Committee at 
Christian Brothers College, Memphis, Tenn.., 

from the left: Brother J. Edward, F.S.C., Ph.D., 
chairman; Brother J. Dominic, F.S.C., acting chairman, 
biology department; Brother James Albert, F.S.C., M.S. 
in chemistry; and Brother I. John, F.S.C., M.S. in 
physics. The committee will conduct basic research. 

on uranium with an Atomic Energy Commission grant. 
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By REV. THOMAS C. DONLAN, O.P., S.T.D. 









As A CONTRIBUTION TO ITS DISCUSSION on Religion in a 
Democratic Society, the Fund for the Republic has 
recently published a pamphlet entitled “Religion and 
the Schools.” One of the four contributors, Mr. Robert 
Lekachman, expresses his opinions in an essay called 
“An Unreligious View.” This article is characterized 
by sincerity, temperateness, and fair-mindedness, 
which makes it, I think, a contribution toward the type 
of discussion that should characterize the consideration 
of controversial and weighty matters by mature people 
of intelligence and good will. 

Mr. Lekachman considers two general topics: the 
relative positions of the public and the parochial 
schools in our democratic society, and the relations of 
our public schools to religious activities, such as re- 
leased-time classes in religion. 

As an unreligious view, Mr. Lekachman’s opinions 
are based quite logically upon naturalistic and secular- 
istic principles. What I propose to do here is to sketch 
a religious view of some aspects of these same mat- 
ters, based, again quite logically, upon supernatural 
and religious principles. Mr. Lekachman speaks of the 
implications of these problems for a wide variety of 
people; I propose to offer a Catholic’s view of them 
more specifically as they relate to Catholics. 


Principles 


Mr. Lekachman’s argument is based on the opinion 
that the democratic way of living is the supreme goal 
of life. He reasons that the most effective means must 
be employed to attain to this supreme goal, and that 
in education, the most effective means to prepare chil- 
dren for the democratic way of living is the public 
school. Hence, the majority of children should attend 
public schools, and the government should do nothing 
to aid or foster any other kind of schooling. 

Mr. Lekachman’s basic premise, which identifies the 
democratic way of living with the supreme goal of life, 
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Dominican House of Theology, St. Rose 
Priory, Dubuque, lowa, since 1952. Since 
earning his doctorate at the Pontifical Fac- 
ulty of the College of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Washington, D. C., he has been en- 
gaged in teaching and writing. He served on 
the faculties of Fenwick High School, the 
Theological Institute for Sisters at St. Xavier 
College, Chicago, and the extension of 
Catholic University of America at Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill. Vice president of 
The Priory Press, a Dominican project for 
subsidization and publication of works in the 
sacred science, he is among the authors of 
the new series: College Texts in Theology. 
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is directly contradictory to the basic principle of Chris. 
tian morality wherein God Himself is the ultimate goal 
and the norm of all man’s activities. For the Catholic, 
God has no competitors; nothing may be equated with 
God, nothing may be preferred to God, nothing may 
displace God. “I, the Lord, am your God. . .you shall 
not have other gods besides me” (Exod. 20: 2 f.). To 
apotheosize democracy or to divinize any other tem- 
poral reality is to commit idolatry. 

No genuine discussion can be held on the basis of 
contradictory first principles; there is no true dialectic 
possible without some common ground. In such a 
situation, the only course left is to show that the oppos- 
ing arguments do not prove their point conclusively. I 
wish to offer some evidence in that direction here. 

The Christian cannot reasonably accept Rousseau’s 
religious myth of democratism which is a form of po- 
litical pantheism that equates the multitude with God. 
The apotheosis of democracy is repugnant to the Cath- 
olic; but just as surely, democracy as a way of govern- 
ment is wholly acceptable to him. For the Christian, 
democracy and religious faith are not alternatives; they 
are correlatives. Indeed, for us, loyalty and patriotism 
are founded not merely upon our natural ties to our 
country—which we share with all our fellow-citizens— 
but they are rooted in our religious faith. “Render 
therefore to Caesar the things that are Caesar's. . .” 
is for Catholics a divinely imposed obligation. If we 
fail in our duties toward America, we are not just poor 
citizens, we are guilty of the sin of impiety. One need 
not go to ancient sources to learn this; it is part of the 
continuing teaching of the Church, authoritatively 
taught in our own day. “It is necessary that our people, 
childhood to mature age, be ever better instructed in 
the true nature of Christian democracy. A precise defi- 
nition must be given to them both of democracy in the 
light of Catholic truth and tradition, and of the rights 
and duties of citizens in a representative republic such 
as our own. They must be held to the conviction that 
love of country is a virtue, and that disloyalty is a sin.” 

The fact that the Christiah life is Christian before it 
is democratic cannot be made to mean that it is less 
democratic precisely because it is Christian. 



































































Makes Democracy More Workable? 





Mr. Lekachman maintains that most American chil- 
dren should attend public schools. His first reason for 
this, he says, is that the public school “makes de- 
mocracy more workable.” This is accomplished by 
helping children of different beliefs to learn how to get 
along together while critical doctrinal differences are 
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held in suspension. I submit that this sort of statement 
can be tested only by appeal to experience. Admittedly, 
we are a young nation, but we have certainly been in 
existence long enough to assess the de facto perform- 
ance of American Catholics regarding their civic obli- 
gations. Where is the evidence that the products of our 
public schools are superior as citizens to the graduates 
of our parochial and private schools? There ought to 
be some objective tests to apply in this question. Is 
there any real difference between parochial and public 
school graduates in their readiness to serve our country 
or to make sacrifices for it? Is their any factual differ- 
ence in the way they pay their taxes or manifest their 
loyalty to our country? Where is the factual evidence 
for the alleged divisiveness supposed to result from 
parochial school education? Democracy is not made 
“more workable” simply by cultivating a feeling of “to- 
getherness” or fellowship; it is rather a matter of re- 
sponsibilities accepted and of duties discharged. In 
the absence of evidence on these points, I suggest a 
moratorium on unsupported allegations of divisive- 
ness. Surely to give currency to such baseless implica- 
tions is not doing anything to make democracy more 
workable. 

Having done no more than merely assert that the 
public school “makes democracy more workable,” Mr. 
Lekachman is hardly consistent in claiming a primacy 
for it in the education of the majority, and an exclusive- 
ness in public financial support. 

Mr. Lekachman’s second reason for the primacy of 
the public as against the parochial school is “that it en- 
courages the free formation of many kinds of belief and 
many varieties of commitment.” Now he clearly sees 
and freely admits that, as a matter of sheer logic, the 
doctrine of neutrality itself is a gospel. Yet, he main- 
tains that neutrality can be promulgated in a manner 
that is less harmful to the child than the promulgation 
of definite views. This is accomplished, he says, by 
maintaining an unconvinced attitude towards matters 
of religion, politics, friendship and taste, postponing 
final choices in these areas until they can become the 
acts of adults rather than the reflexes of children. 


Two Points in Light of Principles 


Two points must be made here. First, in the light of 
principles already set forth, a Catholic does not equate 
religion with other goods like politics, friendship, and 
taste. Indeed, no convinced believer would do this. 
For us, this would be to debase religion; it is not an 
invitation to compromise, but a demand for surrender. 
For a Catholic, an unconvinced attitude about faith on 
the part of his children amounts to a loss of their most 
precious heritage. A child who is unconvinced about 
God and religion is by no means thereby better dis- 
posed towards his fellows. 

Secondly, there is implicit in this view an idea that 
authoritative teaching is somehow a violence done to 
the mind. I realize that Mr. Lekachman does not advo- 
cate that rules of grammar, mathematics, and spelling 
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be decided by majority vote of pupils; but, nonetheless, 
he must accept the logical consequences of his argu- 
ment. Such rules are definite; they are laid down au- 
thoritatively in any school worthy of the name. The 
child is freed from the servitude of illiteracy by this 
authoritarian teaching. Yet in the unreligious view, 
matters which are far more consequential than gram- 
mar and mathematics must not be taught authorita- 
tively. And why? Simply because religion is a purely 
subjective matter and devoid of all objective truth for 
the secularist. This view is rejected entirely by the 
Catholic. Properly, the only way to pursue this argu- 
ment would be to institute a dialectic about episte- 
mology and about the objective evidence for the credi- 
bility of Christianity. No such undertaking is intended. 
But it may be of some value to raise a few questions 
about the relationship between unconvinced neutrality 
and the welfare of our nation. 


Psychological Necessity 


It is a matter of psychological necessity that a man 
have some kind of supreme goal to which he holds fast 
as a standard of practical judgment and as a norm for 
action. The most important question in each ones life 
is: “What am I for; what is my destiny?” It is only by 
having some kind of answer to that question that a man 
can judge what is good and bad for himself and for 
others. A thing is good if it assists man in attaining his 
purpose in life; it is bad if it impedes him. Even if 
democracy as a kind of religion be man’s goal, he must 
be convinced of it. If his mind be completely open on 
everything, he cannot be convinced of anything; if he 
is unconvinced of everything, he will not act for any- 
thing, not even for democracy. 

Unconvinced neutrality in important matters car- 
ries the seed of its own destruction. Applied with full 
rigor within the gambit of Mr. Lekachman’s view, such 
a policy could destroy the very values he holds dear. 

Mr. Lekachman rests his case for the educational 
primacy and the exclusive financial support of the 
public school on the grounds that it makes democracy 
more workable, and that it contributes to an attitude of 
unconvinced neutrality during formative years. I sub- 
mit that his first reason amounts to an assumption 
which cannot be supported in fact; that his second 
reason is psychologically unattainable, and that, if it 
were attainable, it would be destructive of the very 
ideal of democracy. 


The Public School and Religious Activity 


Mr. Lekachman expresses an unreligious view on 
three other topics: the display or use of religious sym- 
bols in public schools; the employment of school in- 
strumentalities to assist released-time religion classes 
for children whose parents request them; and the prob- . 
lems of teaching cultural subjects like literature and 
history which have a religious content. 

These are problematical areas of high sensitivity. Yet 
we should not consider the obstacles alone. The Ameri- 





can tradition does not favor a throwing up of hands in 
the face of difficulties; it leans more toward the rolling 
up of sleeves. 

I consider it beyond reasoned dispute that there is a 
strong element of religious influence operative in 
American history. A child closed off from knowledge 
about this religious influence could not understand the 
country in which he lives, either in its origins or in its 
present workings. Further I think it in keepng with the 
best American tradition that our public schools con- 
tinue to be regulated in the spirit in which they were 
conceived, i.e., as practical channels for communicating 
the traditions and aspirations of this republic, guided 
principally by local authority with a minimum of ultra- 
local regimentation. If these factors are kept in mind, 
the public schools should be able in religious matters 
to satisfy the reasonable wishes of the predominant 
majority of our citizens. 

Mr. Lekachman believes that religion is too precious 
a thing to believers to have its reliance placed solely 
upon the ineffectual display of religious symbols or 
upon the effectiveness of school machinery to secure 
attendance at released-time classes in religion. If this 
were the total context of such practices, I am sure that 
all people of religious conviction would agree with 
him. 

The school is an important part of the impressionable 
childs total environment. It is not unrealistic to say that 
a school can teach as much by what it ignores as by 
what it teaches, just as the pianist renders the composi- 
tion as much by the notes he omits to strike as by 
those he plays. If the school is turned into a religous 
vacuum; if the school can never in any way assist par- 
ents in communicating religious knowledge to their 
children; if subjects with religious content have to be 
rinsed of it, or taught with an apology for it, how can 
such an environment and such teaching fulfill the 
legitimate demands of “a religious people whose in- 
stitutions presuppose a Supreme Being?”? 

Mr. Lekachman mentions that children are prone to 
accept the easy way by uncritically adopting the be- 
liefs of their elders. Children are not alone in their 
penchant for the facile solution to difficult problems. It 
takes no effort to adopt the religiously neutral school 
as the solution to a perplexing question. But religious 
people of every faith should ponder the results of this. 
‘This situation would turn our public schools into the 
parochial schools of secularism, satisfying completely 
only a very small minority and increasing substantially 
the conscientious obligations of religious parents to 
provide adequately for the education of their children. 
‘Can this really be defended as the democratic solution? 


A Common Ground for Americans 


Mr. Lekachman returns to the consideration of the 
use of public monies in support of parochial schools 
in his concluding remarks, and I can do no better than 


‘Pastoral Letter of the American Bishops (Washington: 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1938). 
*U. S. Supreme court, 343 U. S. 306, per Douglas, J. 











to follow suit. Here I should like to offer a suggestion 
that appears to be practical in furthering the nationg) 
interest, in relieving some religious tension, and jp 
providing some measure of equity for parents whose 
conscientious beliefs urge them to support their ow, 
schools. 

The nation generally is served by promoting a cer. 
tain level of culture and competence among all Ameri- 
can children; it is served also by having all childrey 
safe, well nourished, and in good health. Now all of 
this comes, rather loosely, under the heading of “educa. 
tion,” and is generally associated with schools. Would 
it not be a good thing to restrict boards of education to 
academic matters alone? Thus they could insure that 
all schooling attained a reasonable level of competence, 
Then these other benefits to children would be super. 
vised by distinct agencies. For instance, the depart- 
ment of public safety could provide safe transporta- 
tion to and from all schools for all American children; 
the department of health could provide nurses, medical 
services and other customary benefits for all children in 
every school; some other agency could provide nourish- 
ing lunches for all children in all our schools, both 
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public and private. Thus, unreligious people would not , 
be reduced, as Mr. Lekachman observes, to the absurd- y 
ity of construing a bus-ride as an “establishment of } j, 
religion”; all children would be safe on their way to J , 





school, and no religious issue would be raised. The 
same would follow regarding medical services and 
lunches. 

Admittedly, these few suggestions do not cover all 
problems, nor were they intended to do so. If they are 
discussed and somewhere applied, they will contribute 
to one common American and Christian goal: they will 
not let adults remember their differences so keenly 
that they come to forget the children. 








Physics Remodeled 
(Continued from page 209) 
Pupils Are Enthusiastic 


The pupils have been most enthusiastic in their 
acceptance of the P.S.S.C. course. At first they found 
the course quite different in that there were no defini- 
tions to underline, nor rules to memorize. After a few 
classes, however, they realized that they themselves 
would define terms and formulate rules from what 
they had already learned. Here was something differ- 
ent, something novel! They worked with graphs, dis- 
cussed the areas under the curve, and used vector 
addition. 

An average class had a successful course. The poorer 
pupil did better with this course than his predecessor 
of similar status had done with the older type physics 
course. The average pupil and the better pupil were 
offered a challenge; therefore, the teachers concluded 
that this particular course was more profitable to all 
three classes than was the former traditional physics 
course. (Continued on page 218) 
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By JAMES W. SANDERS, S.J. 


ISOFT GOVERED CULTURE 
The Paper-Back in High School 


Nor OFTEN does a high school principal smile at being 
run down in the hallway by one of his students. But 
Rev. R. J. Knoepfle, S.J., principal of St. Ignatius High 
School, Chicago, Illinois, did just that one day last fall. 
The reason: the young man with whom he collided had 
been so absorbed in reading a paper-back book while 
walking down the hall that he didn’t see Fr. Knoepfle 
coming. The head on collision gave final, jarring proof 
that the school’s latest educational advancement—a 
paper-back reading program for the entire student 
body—had succeeded beyond all expectations. 

The program, briefly, is this: At the start of each 
year every boy is entitled to a total of from eight to 
ten paper-back books. The money for these books 
comes from an activity fee paid with the tuition. The 
teacher of each English class chooses the books to be 
read. He orders the books and distributes them to the 
members of his class. Each boy reads a copy of the 
same book at the same time. At the end of a given 
period of time the teacher gives a test on the book to 
the entire class. After this follows discussion on the 
book, frequently a composition on some aspect of 
plot or character development, and sometimes a study 
of new vocabulary words. 

The advantages of this program, as judged by the 
enthusiasm of both teachers and students, has been so 
overwhelming that school authorities feel it to be one 
of the greatest educational steps forward the school 
has made in many years. 


Forces Students to Read 


In the first place, the program forces students to 
tread. This factor was the original motive in introduc- 
ing the paper-backs. Previously each boy was required 
to read about eight books a year as part of his regular 
English course. The student selected these books from 
a list provided by the school. Usually he wrote a re- 
port on the book and received a grade as a result of 
the teacher’s evaluation of this report. 

The problem, however, was that many students 
made their book reports after reading a classic comic, 
a book digest, or another boy’s book report. Reports 
were passed on from year to year and from boy to boy. 
Teachers knew this practice existed, but nothing could 
be done. Since each boy in a given class might be read- 
ing a different book, no common test could be given. 
Attempts at individual tests for each student proved 
tather unwieldly. Some boys, juniors and seniors, ad- 
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mitted they had never read an entire book in their 
high school careers, indeed, in their whole lives. There 
were, of course, some good readers; but the majority, 
even otherwise good students, did little reading. Too 
many other interests engaged their attention. Tele- 
vision and movies, in particular, took the place of good 
reading. 

But with the advent of the paper-back program, a 
teacher could give an objective exam on the book to be 
read, thus forcing the students to read it under pres- . 
sure of failing that exam. In this respect, the program 
was successful from the start. Under pressure, the stu- 
dents did read their books. 


Leads to Enjoyment 


However, the “fringe benefits” of using paper-backs 
(as revealed in a questionnaire and in compositions 
about the program) soon pushed the original motive 
far into the background. Boys who had never read be- 
fore took pride in having read a book. Further, reluc- 
tantly at first and then with growing enthusiasm, they 
began to answer their own arguments against reading: 
“I read the classic comic version; so why waste time 
reading the whole book?” “I saw the movie; so why 
read the book?” They began to realize that these argu- 
ments are not valid, that reading a classic comic does 
not bring them into intimate contact with the lives and 
problems of the characters, that they do not partici- 
pate so fully in a comic or digest and therefore do not 
enjoy so much. They also began to realize that, while 
movies frequently add fresh insights, they always leave 
out far more that can be had from reading the book. 

This new-found joy in reading generated so much 
enthusiasm that by the end of the first experimental 
year a questionnaire revealed that only 2.5% of the 
student body (25 of 1000 boys) disliked the program. 
Oddly enough, most of the dissenters were talented 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE 


Emmitsburg, Maryland 


Saint Joseph College for women, situated at the foot of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains in Western Maryland, is rich in tradi. 
tion and unique in its historical setting. It celebrates this year 
the 150th anniversary of its founding by Mother Elizabeth Ann 
Seton. The College offers to Catholic womanhood the opportu. 
nity of securing a higher education under auspices approved 
by state boards of education and leading Catholic educational 
associations. In 1809, Mother Elizabeth Ann Seton, a pioneer 
in Catholic education in the United States, founded Saint Joseph 
College and established the first Community of Sisters of Char- 
ity in America. In 1810, she opened here the first Free Catholic 
School, the prototype of the parochial school system as we 
know it today. The Free School became an academy, and finally 
was empowered tg confer Uegrees as a college. 


LOCATION : 


Saint Joseph College is located on a beautiful, spacious cam- 
pus south of the town of Emmitsburg, Maryland, 10 miles south 
of the Gettysburg battlefields. The major cities of Baltimore 


and Washington, D. C., are within easy travel by scheduled 
bus lines. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


The College is accredited by the Maryland State Board of Ed- 
ucation, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, the National League for Nursing (including begin- 
ning positions in Public Health Nursing), and the Maryland 
State Board of Examiners of Nurses. It is affiliated with the 
Catholic University of America and recognized by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. The College enjoys membership priv- 
ileges in the National Catholic Educational Association, the 
Association of American Colleges, the American Council on 
Education, the American Library Association, the National 
Commission ort Accrediting, the College Entrance Examination 
Board, the National Institutional Teacher Placement Associa- 
tion, and the American Association of University Women. 


OBJECTIVES 


In accord with the College motto, “She conquers who con 
quers self,” the College has as its chief objective, the develop- 
ment, motivation, and training of its students to live in a man- 
ner consistent with Catholic teaching and tradition. The edv- 
cational program of the College is such as to promote the four- 
fold development of the ree ay spiritually, intellectually, so- 
cially, and physically in the atmosphere of a small college. 
Preparation for Christian marriage and family life are ade- 
quately provided for. Student¥ are made aware of their po- 
tential as members of the Mystical Body of Christ and have 


adequate opportunity for leadership, service, and Catholic 
Action. 


FACULTY 


The Saint Joseph faculty is composed of the Daughters of Char- 
ity of Saint Vincent de Paul, priests, and laymen and women. 


LIBRARY 


The library contains 22,121 volumes. In addition to a reads 
room ae ea room, the library has a periodical room wi 
facilities for typing. 
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tholic 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Saint Joseph’s has its departmental clubs, national honorary 
societies, Catholic Action clubs, choir and glee club, literary 
publications, and athletics of a wide variety. Coordinating ac- 
tivities is the National Federation of Catholic College Students 
uniting students of Catholic colleges to encourage Catholic Ac- 
tion and train Catholic lay leaders. Social affairs are held.*A joint 
concert, lecture, social program with nearby Mt. St. Mary’s Col- 
lege for men gives weekly diversion. Other events with neigh- 
boring men’s omegee include combined glee club concerts, 
intercollegiate conferences, dances, dinners, and dramatics. 


Cultural growth is augmented by artists and lecturers. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


An applicant should have satisfactorily completed sixteen units 
in an accredited high school. These units should include, Eng- 
lish, 4; foreign language, 2 in any one modern language; history, 
1; science, 1; mathematics, 2; and electives, 6. Students selecting 
science or mathematics as major fields are required to have one 
unit each in algebra and geometry. Of the six elective units, at 
least two are to be in academic subject fields. The applicant 
must rank in the upper three-fifths of her class. All uit 
should arrange to visit the College for a personal interview un- 
less serious reasons prevent it. Before the visit send for the visit- 
ing schedule of the College. 


DEGREES 

Majors leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree include English, 
Romance languages, mathematics, chemistry, biology, history 
and social studies, and secretarial science. The home economics 
and nursing majors lead to the Bachelor of Science Sage, The 
College also offers courses preparatory to the medical or legal 
profession, and prapenss the student for careers in journalism, 
secondary school teaching, and social work. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES 


Tuition 
Board 
Room 
Fixed Fees 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The College awards each year a limited number of scholarships 
on a competitive basis. Scholarships are renewable annually, 
provided the recipient during her residence meets the high 
standard of conduct and scholarship established by the College. 
In conjunction with need, character, and scholastic .excellence, 
ratings on the College Entrance Examination Board aptitude test 
are considered in determining the awards. Self-help scholarships 
of approximately $150 are granted to upperclassmen. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite, from top: the Quadrangle, where two residence halls 
branch off from St. Vincent de Paul administration building 
—at center, statue of the foundress, Mother Elizabeth Ann 
Seton; student-faculty exchange of ideas—a frequent practice; 
nursing students learn techniques and the satisfaction of serv- 
ing at Providence Hospital in Washington, D. C.; students 
apply the classroom principals in the science lab with modern 
equipment and instruction equal to the everchanging world of 
science; healthful recreation and athletic instruction take stu- 
dents out on the picturesque archery range; pleasant com- 
panions become life-long friends through dormitory “chat 
sessions.” 

This page, from top: a lasting memory—frosh tree planting in 
lilac time; an afternoon social takes on new meaning on the 
side lawn of the Stone House (1809), original building on 
campus; the chapel, center of college life; the language lab- 
oratory leads to understanding and fluent use of foreign lan- 
guages; at the College pool, a well-attended aquacade is pre- 
sented by swimming enthusiasts from the student body; the 
gracious atmosphere of the formal occasion blends beautifully 
with the gay decorations of the student center and the holiday 
spirit. 
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In accord with the College motto, “She conquers who con 
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ment, motivation, and training of its students to live in a man- 
ner consistent with Catholic teaching and tradition. The edu 
cational program of the College is such as to promote the four- 
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oratory leads to understanding and fluent use of foreign lan- 
guages; at the College pool, a well-attended aquacade is pre- 
sented by swimming enthusiasts from the student body; the 
gracious atmosphere of the formal occasion blends beautifully 
with the gay decorations of the student center and the holiday 
Spirit. 
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boys who had already been good readers. They ob- 
jected to being told what to read. This objection had 
been foreseen by members of the English department, 
and had caused some concern. 


Allows Class Discussion 


But this difficulty, too, has worked itself out nat- 
urally during the second year of the program, largely 
as a result of what most English teachers now consider 
the greatest single advantage of the program: organ- 
ized class discussion on the books read. Students who 
already had a solid habit of reading now readily admit 
that class discussion, made possible only by the fact 
that each member of the class has read the same book, 
has greatly enhanced their power to understand and 
appreciate the books read. The opportunity for class 
discussion also makes it possible for teachers to choose 
more mature books and to include books which might 
be objectionable without adequate explanation. Teach- 
ers can bring out values embodied in the books, and 
students can share one another's insights. 

Thus, students who did not read before find them- 
selves reading, enjoying, and understanding the best of 
the world’s literature; students who were already read- 
ers are reading better books and understanding and 
appreciating them more fully. 


Encourages Further Reading 


Further evidence for the success of the program 
might be seen in the fact that many classes are asking 
to read more than their quota. In the second year of 
the program, by Christmas time several classes had 
read all the books paid for by the year’s activity fee, 
then voted unanimously to finance their own reading 
program for the second semester. These classes have 
read from twenty to twenty-five books in the course of 
a single school year (at a cost of about 3.5¢ a day). 


Paper-back in his pocket, Charles Lazzara of 

St. Ignatius High, Chicago, stops for a 

chat with Jerry Jung (L.) and Hayes Ryan. Easy hip- 
pocket mobility of the paper-backs make it 

possible for students to carry them anywhere and 
read whenever time affords. 





Several teachers have also instituted paper-back lend. 
ing library services, collecting a series of soft-coye 
books not given to the class as a whole, then lending 
these to individual students for extra reading and 
extra credit. By popular request the school’s bookstore 
has also stocked a line of paper-backs not used in the 
regular reading program. Also by request of students, 
some teachers have given their classes lists of sug. 
gested paper-back reading for the summer months and 
for future life. 

This, of course, suggests another unforseen “fringe 
benefit” of the program: Many students have begun 
their own libraries. They carefully guard and save the 
books from the rcading program itself and add books 
of their own choice to this collection as their finances 
permit. They seem to be taken by the joy of possession; 
and the attractive appearance of most paper-back 
books adds to this joy. While these books may not be 
so durable as hard covers, if handled properly they do 
last, and provide an excellent opportunity to amass an 
inexpensive collection of the world’s best literature. 

The handy pocket size of these books has added 
another advantage. Teachers have found that almost 
the normal load of ordinary English homework—com- 
position, grammar, vocabularly—can still be given, one 
reason being that most students find the reading en- 
joyable, and, therefore, not to be classified strictly as 
homework. Also, students carry their books with them, 
reading at odd moments of the day otherwise wasted. 
It is a common sight all year to see boys in the cafeteria 
reading pocket books as they munch sandwiches. Since 
most St. Ignatius students travel considerable . 
tances to school, many have developed the habit 
reading on the bus. Some of the more eager have evel 
been seen pulling out pocket books between halves of 
athletic contests. Finally, and not so desirable, com- 
plaints have come from teachers of other subjects whe 
found boys reading English class pocket books duri 
history, math, or language classes. 

These teachers have countered, however, by i 
tuting modified reading programs of their own. M 
teachers in the history department now assign paper 
back books to supplement the text. In the language 
departments also, boys are reading the classics of 
Greek, Roman, and Russian literature to supplement 
their textual studies. 




























































Improves Writing 


As a result of the vast increase in the quality and 
quantity of the students’ reading, English teachers 
have also noticed a marked improvement in writing. 
A sense of good English style, a feeling for idiom, @ 
wider range of vocabulary seem to come as natural 
by-products of good reading. Some teachers have 
made explicit attempts to correlate the reading pro- 
gram with other objectives of the English course: 
encouraging the underlining (another advantage of 
the paper-back) and looking up of new words; making 
up lists of difficult words taken from each book read 
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< lend.fand requiring the students to know them; selecting 
Cover striking passages for imitation exercises in writing; 
endings assigning compositions on character study, evaluation, 


are grouped homogeneously according to natural tal- 
ent and actual achievement, a more satisfactory selec- 
tion of books on a class-wide basis can be made. 


and comparison of books read. 


Choice of Books 


The program as a whole has grown in popularity 
+f among the students to the point where the only ob- 
jections ever raised are to selections of individual 
books sometimes made by individual teachers. In gen- 
eral, teachers have tried to select books combining 
high entertainment value with solid literary worth, 
The choices in some instances have not been well 
made, but experience is gradually ironing out these 
difficulties. 

As the program progresses, the chairman of the 
English department is compiling a list of available and 
approved paper-back books, a separate list for each 
of the four years. (A semi-annual publication, Paper- 
bound Books in Print, R. R. Bowker Co., makes this 
task considerably easier.) Each teacher makes his 
selections from this list. 


Junior, Bob Lappin, of St. Ignatius High, Chicago, 
pursues Moby Dick between sips of his Coke 

in the cafeteria during the lunch period. Friends 

Tom Gutrich and Bill Regan seem a bit bored 

with his company, but teachers look to many incidents 
of this kind as proof of the success of the 

paper-back reading program. 


The first consideration in approving books has been 
to eliminate any book judged to be harmful to faith or 
morals. This has sometimes necessitated the exclusion 
of otherwise good books printed with suggestive, lurid, 
and even indecent covers, a practice which the paper- 
back industry is, happily, gradually growing out of. 

The lists correspond to the objectives of the stand- 
ard literature anthology textbooks still used in the 
school’s English courses: English literature in fourth 
year; American literature in third year; training in 
appreciation in second year; enjoyment in first year. 
Thus, third and fourth year teachers have priority on 
the classics of American and English literature, respec- 
tively. Within each year, of course, the choice of books 
depends upon the level of each class. Since all classes 
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As should be evident from the following book lists, 
selections have been made heavily from the more 
widely reputed authors. Teachers have found that 
with the help of class lectures or discussions before, 
during, and/or after the reading of these more mature 
books, the majority of students can and do find them 
enjoyable, understandable, and profitable. Through 
these lectures and discussions teachers can also settle 
moral and ethical problems arising in certain books, 
problems which might otherwise render these books 
undesirable for the ordinary teen-ager. 


Sampling from the List 


This list does not include all books used in the pro- 
gram, but is meant to afford a generous sampling of 
those used in various years. Books marked with an 
asterisk have been found well suited for the better 
students only; those unmarked are thought to be — 
suited for all. 

Fist Year: Kon Tiki, Heyerdahl; Beau Geste, 
Wren; Treasure Island, Stevenson; Tom Sawyer, 
Twain; Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes, Doyle; A Night 
to Remember, Lord; Hiroshima, Hersey; Don Camillo 
and His Flock, Guareschi; The Light in the Forest, 
Richter; Shane, Schaefer; Old Yeller, Gipson; The 
Adventures of Captain David Grief, London; Saint 
Among the Hurons,* Talbot; Demien the Leper, 
Farrow; Ivanhoe,* Scott. 

Seconp YEAR: Great Short Stories of Robert Louis 
Stevenson;* Huckleberry Finn, Twain; Mutiny on the 
Bounty and The Hurricane, Nordhoff and Hall; Robin- 
son Crusoe,* Defoe; David Copperfield,* Dickens; 
Goodbye Mr. Chips, Hilton; The Black Arrow, Steven- 
son; Captain from Connecticut, Forester; The Last of 
the Mohicans,* Cooper. Second year reading can also 
be filled out, especially for the poorer readers, by 
books skipped in first year. While it is true that fresh- 
men and sophomores generally favor fast moving ac- 
tion stories, teachers have found that some of the more 
solid but slower moving works mentioned above can 
safely and profitably be sandwiched in between the 
more melodramatic ones. 

Turp Year: The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne; Moby 
Dick, Melville; Great Tales and Poems of Edgar Allan 
Poe; The Virginian, Wister; The Red Badge of Cour- 
age, Crane; The Turn of the Screw and Daisy Miller,* 
James; Dodsworth, Lewis; The Sea Wolf, London; The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, Wilder; The Late George 
Apley* or Point of No Return,* Marquand; The Pearl, 
Steinbeck; The Last Hurrah, O’Connor; Mr. Blue, 
Connolly; Great American Short Stories,* Stegner ed.; 
The Sea Around Us,* Carson (for training in good 
natural science reading); Thank you, Mr. Moto, Mar- 
quand; Magnificent Obsession, Douglas; Saint Among 
the Hurons, Talbot. 

FourtH Year: Jane Eyre, Charlotte Bronte; Re- 
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becca, DuMaurier; William Shapespeare, Five. Plays, 
Rinehart ed.; Oliver Twist, Dickens; Lord Jim, Conrad; 
South Sea Stories, Maugham; Beowulf; Gulliver's Trav- 
els, Swift; Tale of Two Cities, Dickens; Great Expecta- 
tions, Dickens; Lost Horizon, Hilton; The Invisible 
Man, Wells; The Citadel, Cronin. In addition to many 
of the above, fourth year advanced placement stu- 
dents read: St. Francis of Assisi and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Chesterton; Victory, Conrad; The Mill on 
the Floss, Eliot; The Picture of Dorian Grey, Wilde; 
Pride and Prejudice, Austen; The Return of the Native, 
Hardy; Great English and American Essays, Rinehart 
ed.; Eight Great Comedies; Johnson and Boswell 
Reader. 


Less Advanced Students 


Less advanced students of all years read the easier 
of the works mentioned above, fill in with works 
skipped in the earlier years, and in some cases add 
lower level but good reading mysteries, westerns, war 
stories, or human interest stories: The Babe Ruth 
Story, Considine; Away All Boats, Dodson; The 
A.B.C. Murders, The Murder of Roger Ackroyd, Wit- 
ness for the Prosecution, Hickory Dickory Death, 
Poirot Loses a Client, Agatha Christie; The Wright 
Brothers, Kelly; They Fought for the Sky, Reynolds; 
F.B.I. Story, Whitehead; The Amazing Adventures of 
Father Brown, Chesterton; Fear Strikes Out, Piersall; 
Submarine, Beach. 


For History Classes; Languages, Too 


History: The history department’s paper-back pro- 
gram is still in the first stages of development. Books 
now in use are: First Year: Christopher Columbus, 
Mariner, Morison; Napoleon, Ludwig. Second Year: 
Only Yesterday, Allen; John Adams and the American 
Revolution, Bowen; The Uprooted, Handlin; A Still- 
ness at Appomattox, Catton. Advanced Placement: 
American History after 1865, Billington; The Amer- 
ican Political Tradition, Hofstadter; Social Darwinsism 
in American Thought, Hofstadter. 

Lancuaces: Students of Latin read: History of 
Rome, Hadas; Cicero and the Roman Republic, 
Cowell; Aeneid, Virgil; Imperial Rome, Tacitus; Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine; Roman Readings, Grant ed. 
Students of Greek read: Histories, Herodotus; Pelopon- 
nesian Wars, Thucydides; Seven Greek Plays; Odyssey 
and Iliad, Homer. Students of a voluntary course in 
Russian language and culture read: War and Peace, 
Tolstoy; Crime and Punishment, Dostoevski; The Por- 
table Chekhov, Yarmolinsky ed; Lenin, Shub; The Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1917. 

The fact that high school students are reading, en- 
joying, and appreciating books like those mentioned 
above, and asking for more of them, seems to prove 
beyond doubt that the average high schooler is capable 
of good reading if he can be brought into contact with 
it. The wealth of highest caliber literature at the low- 
est possible prices and in the most convenient and 
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persuasive form made available by a paper-back re 
ing program can, perhaps, be the most successfyj 
means of establishing that contact, a contact destined 
to develop a solid appreciation of the finest in th 
world’s culture. 








Physics Remodeled 
(Continued from page 212) 
Cost per Pupil 


A question may arise in the mind of many teachey 
as to the gross expenditures necessitated by such a 
course. The Committee has supplied texts, lab guides 
teacher’s guides, tests, films and a good deal of labor. 
tory material to the test-group schools that are par. 
ticipating in the program. In return, the teachers have 
sent “feedback” material to P.S.S.C. which has pro- 
vided the enlightener toward the modifying and re. 
vising of the preliminary texts. 

P.S.S.C. has estimated that the cost of materials for 
schools starting the P.S.S.C. course will be approxi- 
mately $15 per pupil. This estimate is based on a 
average situation, where a class of 40 pupils may be 
split for lab work and, therefore, the same lab mate. 
rials may be used by two sections. For a small class 
this may average more per pupil. In this estimate, 
texts and lab guides account for about $6; expendable 
lab materials account for about $4 while re-usable 
supplies account for $5. Films will be an additional 
$3 for each rental. 

Although the Physical Science Study Committee is 
still in its infancy, great strides have been made by the 
Committee in many new fields of operation. Because 
of these diversified operations, it was necessary to 
found a new nonprofit organization—Educational Serv- 
ices Incorporated. This organization assumed the aé- 
ministration of P.S.S.C. in December 1958. 

To indicate the tremendous enthusiasm with which 
this course has been received, it will be necessary only 
to point out that during the 1957-1958 academic year 
eight teachers taught the course to 300 pupils, whereas 
during the past year 12,500 pupils followed the course 
under 270 teachers. These figures tell a story—an in 
teresting one. Teachers are definitely enthusiastic 
about the P.S.S.C. course because of its new approach, 
its pupil-appeal, and its scholastic effectiveness. 


Coming Seon in The Catholic Educator 


FATIMA AND THE QUESTION OF 
PRIVATE REVELATION 


by REV. FIDELIS BUCK, 8.J. 
One of the most celebrated cases of private revelation took 
place at Fatima in 1917, when Our Lady is said to have ap- 
peared before three small children and communicated to 
them certain secrets—one of which is the famous ‘‘Secret of 
1960.’’ What 
What is the official 


It will be disclosed to the world next year. 
can we expect to happen in 1960? 
attitude of the Church toward Fatima and other private 
revelations? This memorable article attempts to answer 
these questions which are causing deep concern to many 
Catholics as the fateful year of 1960 draws nearer. 
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By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M. 


The Story of the New Testament 


The Epistle 
to the Hebrews 


A READER who has followed St. Paul up to this time, 
and who has read the epistles that have been dis- 
i-§ cussed, might be pardoned if he felt that by this time 
he knew something of the mind and heart and the style 
of the great apostle. Yet a perusal of a few pages of the 
epistle to the Hebrews would dispel this idea; in fact 
the reader would again be granted pardon if he said 
to himself: this is not the St. Paul I know! He would 
not be the first to speak in this way! Let us begin with ~ 
some obvious points of difference between this epistle 
and the others from the pen of this mighty man of 
Christ. 

St. Paul’s epistles invariably begin in the accustomed 
way of his time: his own name, the name of those to 
whom he is writing, and a greeting. In the epistle to 
the Hebrews these are missing; instead there is a 
majestic introduction: “God who at sundry times and , 


in divers manners spoke in times past to the fathers ~ 


... Nearly all St. Paul’s writings can be neatly divided 
into sections (after the introduction and not including 
the conclusion ): the first part is dogmatic in tone and 
in content, the second part is moral in tone and in 


content. In this epistle there is not this neat division;, )} 


instead there is a comingling. First is a doctrinal sec- 
tion, then a “therefore” which introduces a moral or a 
practical or more accurately a hortatory section. In 
most of the epistles St. Paul’s ideas are expressed in 
long and involved sentences; there is not what may be 
called a continuous development; rather some of his 
most profound and finest thoughts are expressed in the 
midst of other ideas or thoughts. For example in the 
first epistle to the Corinthians, in chapter twelve, he 
is writing about the various charismatic gifts of the 
Holy Spirit; in the midst of this he turns to the virtue 
of charity, and we have the famous chapter thirteen, 
a hymn of beauty on the excellence, the necessity, 
and the eternity of charity. In the epistle to the 
Hebrews, however, we have an excellent development 
of thought and of ideas; there is almost a rhythm of 
scheme and outline and development. The only epistle 
from St. Paul’s pen that approaches it is the one to the 
Romans. 
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Uses O. T. More Than in Other Epistles 


The use of Sacred Scripture, more specifically, the 
Old Testament, is part of St. Paul’s writings. In this 
epistle he uses the Old Testament more than in any 
other, and the way he uses it is unique, except again 
for this epistle to the Romans. Yet here too there are 
differences. Note for example the way in which quite 
a few passages are introduced, if they are introduced 
at all, for in many passages there is no mention of the 
author or of the book. “Rather someone has testified 
somewhere . . .” “While it is said . . .” “For somewhere 
he spoke of the seventh day thus . . .” “As he says also ' 
in another place.” At times the interpretation that he 
gives is allegorical, and it recalls to mind some of the 
interpretations of the rabbis of St. Paul’s time. Chapters 
three and four are classic. So in chapter seven, espe- 
cially at the beginning. 

Those who have studied the Greek of St. Paul and 
his style tell us that both are quite different in this 
epistle, in fact, so different from the Greek and the 
style of the other epistles that it is hard to visualize 
the same man as the author of this epistle. The Greek 
is that of a Greek mind, it might be said; the style is 
that of a classicist in that language, even though the 
author is not inclined to use the long classical: periods 
that we find in writings of that time by Greek scholars. 
There is a saying that “the style is the man!” Then this 
epistle shows us a different man from the others, if we 
weigh the evidence of the style and of the language. 

There are other factors to be weighed and to be 
considered. St. Paul’s name has been associated with 
this epistle from the earliest days of the Church, al- 
though it must be stated in all fairness that this asso- 
ciation is not unanimous. While the Church has 
included this epistle in the canon of the Scriptures, it 
has not defined the authenticity; that is, it has not 
stated that we must hold on faitlr St. Paul’s authorship. 





Father Guyot is professor of Sacred Scripture 
and fundamental dogma at Kenrick Seminary. 
After training at St. Mary's Seminary, Perry- 
ville, Mo., he took his licentiate in sacred 
theology at The Angelicum, Rome, followed 
by studies at the Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
Rome. His memberships include the Catholic 
Biblical Association and the American Ori- 
ental Society. He is a member of the execu- 
tive board of NCEA. Father is author of 
Scriptural References to the Baltimore Cate- 
chism, In the Footsteps of Christ, and From 
the Pulpit of the Cross. 





Yet there has been a consistent and steady belief in 
the Church, despite doubts and hesitations, that St. 
Paul was the inspired author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Above, we presented the various points that 
show a difference between this epistle and the others 
written by St. Paul. Are we to say that there are no 
similarities? 


Center Thought Is Christ 


Let us look again at the epistle. From the other 
epistles we are familiar with St. Paul’s thought, with 
his doctrine, his teaching. The center of his thought is 
Christ, both in these epistles and in this one; St. Paul’s 
doctrine is that Christ is the Savior of all men; in this 
epistle this doctrine is dominant. St. Paul teaches that 
Christ is the head of all things, that He is the head of 
His body, the Church; here he is teaching that Christ 
is the mediator of the New Covenant, that He is the 
high priest of this New Covenant, that redemption 
comes through Christ, specifically, through the blood 
of Christ. These ideas are not new to any student of 
St. Paul. It is true that the use of the Old Testament is 
different from the usual way in which Paul uses the 
texts of this book; yet there is a resemblance between 
that use here and in the epistle to the Romans. As for 
the difference, may not the subject matter and the 
readers be the reason for the change? St. Paul is writ- 
ing to Jewish Christians in this epistle; in the other 
epistles, not referring to the ones written to indi- 
viduals, he is writing mainly for Gentile Christians. 

What conclusion may be drawn from the above 
discussion? That St. Paul is the inspired author! That 
the thoughts and ideas are his. That someone else, an 
unknown companion or disciple of St. Paul (many are 
mentioned ) is the actual composer and writer of this 
letter to the Hebrews. This view was expressed as far 
back as the first age of the Church; Origen remarked 
that as far as he is concerned the thoughts in the epistle 
to the Hebrews are the thoughts of St. Paul, but that 
the phrasing and the composition come from someone 
else. 


Meditated Theme Many Years 


At what time in his busy life did St. Paul develop 
these ideas and when were they put down in writing? 
It is not at all beyond the limit of possibility to say that 
St. Paul had meditated for many years on the theme 
of this letter, namely, the superiority of the New 
Covenant over the Old Covenant; his thoughts might 
have been crystallized during the years of his cap- 
tivity, first in Caesarea, and then in Rome. This brings 
us then to 63 A.D. At the end of the epistle St. Paul 
makes a comment “that our brother Timothy has been 
set free; with whom (if he comes soon) I will see you.” 
Was St. Paul still in prison? If he were, would he not 
have written in a different way? He was released from 
prison during the year 63. He intended to see his 
readers, who were the Jewish Christians of Palestine, 
and particularly of Jerusalem. Timothy had been re- 
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leased; when was he in prison and when was he 
released? These questions cannot be answered with 
any certainty. Had St. Paul made his trip to Spain, the 
trip about which he wrote to the Romans (cf. Romans 
15, 28)? If St. Paul was planning a trip to Palestine, 
then the conditions of that country were such that he 
would feel safe in making this visit; this would not be 
true after 66. So it is safe to say that St. Paul and his: 
collaborator, or if collaborator is too strong a term, 
St. Paul and his writer published the epistle in 64 or 65, 

It is easier to determine the place of the writing of 
the letter. At the end of the epistle we find this written; 
“The brethren from Italy send you greetings.” The 
natural interpretation of these words is that St. Paul 
was in Italy and was sending greetings from the 
Christians there to his readers. In all probability the 
city of Rome was still the “home” of St. Paul, in so far 
as any place in this earth might be called a home for 
St. Paul. 


Style Smooth, Diction Clear 


The language of the epistle is Greek; we have al- 
ready remarked on the difference in style between this 
epistle and that of the other writings of St. Paul. The 
style is smooth, the diction is clear and supple; the 
transitions from one section to another, from one idea 
to another, are studied and easy to follow; this is in 
particular a contrast from the style of the other writ- 
ings of St. Paul. 

Let us now turn to a closer scrutiny of the epistle. 
What was its occasion? Passages here and there reflect 
a danger to the faith of his readers. He is fearful that 
some of the Christians might be found wanting when 
the time comes for them to enter into their “Rest,” 
their eternal life. The Israelites in the desert had not 
always hearkened to God, they had not believed His 
promises; so Paul fears that his readers might fall into 
this “same example of unbelief.” Some of “you have 
grown dull of hearing. For whereas by this time you 
ought to be masters, you need to be taught again the 
rudiments of the words of God, and you have become 
such as have need of milk and not of solid food.” 
St. Paul warns his readers on the difficulty (he uses 
the word “impossibility”) of returning to the faith 
once there has been an apostasy, a turning away from 
Christ; he wants them to “hold fast the confession of 
our hope without wavering.” His readers had suffered 
many things because of their faith; they should not 
now lose confidence, they should be patient, they 
should set their eyes on Christ and should not “grow 
weary and lose heart.” They must resist the tempta- 
tions against their faith; but he notes that they have 
not “yet resisted unto blood in the struggle with sin.” 
Some of those among his readers were in bonds. 
“Various and strange doctrines” were being preached. 

These texts reflect trials, difficulties, waverings, and 
above all the danger of apostasy. From other sources 
we know that about 62, St. James—bishop of Jerusalem 
—was put to death, and that a persecution broke out 
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after his martyrdom; perhaps with the persecution of 
Christians in Rome in 64, this persecution in Palestine 
became all the more violent. Jewish Christians had 
suffered many things from their own countrymen when 
they turned to Christianity; St. Paul’s case was known 
to all. Now however with St. James gone, and with the 
_persecution increasing, there was need of a “word of 
exhortation,” for that is the way this epistle is charac- 
terized in chapter 13, verse 22. The theme indicates the 
need for encouragement; pressure was being brought 
on the Jewish Christians to return to their former faith. 
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Purpose Is Encouragement 





St. Paul’s purpose in writing was to encourage the 
persecuted Jewish Christians in Palestine; he wanted to 
exhort them to remain faithful to the faith that they 
had accepted and for which they had already under- 
gone persecution. There was no better way to do this 
than to instruct them on Christ and the superiority of 
his Covenant to that of Moses and his Covenant. Who 
would want to leave the perfect for the imperfect, the 
substance for the shadow, the Son of God for an angel 
or a Moses? St. Paul himself had passed from the 
Mosaic Law to the law of Christ; he had experienced 
in his own person the grace of Christ, and much as he 
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dea} cherished his past and his own people and his former 
sin} faith, he saw clearly that to lose the grace of Christ 
rit- | was the greatest disaster that could befall any one, and 





especially a fellow member of his own race. St. Paul 
was the apostle of the Gentiles, yet he never ceased to 
pray and to work for the conversion of his own 
people. This letter is a monument to his conversion 
and to his desire, more than that to his deepest de- 
sire, that his fellow countrymen might see the Christ 
that he saw, and so realize the grandeur and the per- 
fection of the Covenant that he had established, not to 
the detriment of the Old, but to its fulfillment. It was 
St. Paul, the converted rabbi, writing to his persecuted 
brethren, his brethren in a twofold way, because of 
race and because of grace! 

“A word of exhortation” is St. Paul’s own characteri- 
zation of this letter. This must ever be kept in mind 
throughout its reading. St. Paul could see no better 
way to exhort the Jewish Christians of Palestine to 
remain faithful than to present Jesus Christ in all His 
superiority to any and every phase of the Old 
Covenant. The Old Covenant is the one made at Mount 
Sinai between God and the Jewish people, made 
through the mediatorship of angels and Moses; it had 
its priesthood, for it was intended for the worship of 
God; it had its sacrifices, its sanctuary, its laws, its 
rituals, and its ceremonies. Opposed to that, as the 
perfect is opposed to the imperfect, as the eternal to 
the temporary, is the New Covenant, established be- 
tween God and all men, made through the mediator- 
ship of Jesus Christ. It too had its priesthood, its sacri- 
fice, its sanctuary, its rituals, its ceremonies, its laws. 
All of these are superior to their counterparts in the 
Old Covenant. Why? Because of Jesus Christ. He is 
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God’s Son appearing in the world in human nature; 
anything He does, anything He establishes, anything 
He is, is far superior to anything done or established 
or to anything man or angel might be. 


A Superior Covenant 


With a majestic introduction St. Paul plunges into 
his theme. There is no author’s name, no indication to 
whom he is writing, no greeting; rather there is the 
juxtaposition of God speaking in times past through 
the prophets, now speaking through His Son, “whom he 
appointed heir of all things.” This Son is divine as is 
the Father; by Him “he made the world,” and He is 
the conserver of the world. He is man’s redeemer, He is 
now seated “at the right hand of the Majesty on high.” 
No only, then, is He superior to the prophets of the 
Old Testament, He is also superior to the angels. 
St. Paul brings in these ministering spirits because 
there was a traditional belief that the angels were used 
by God in the giving of the law to Moses and in the 
establishing of the covenant between Himself and His | 
people. St. Paul’s point is that since Christ is superior 
to the angels, His Covenant is superior to the one 
mediated by angels. Sacred Scripture is brought in to 
support the argument of this superiority; in the texts 
quoted Christ is called the son, even God; He is adored 
by the angels. As for the angels they were called 
ministering spirits, they were never invited to sit at the 
right hand of God as was Christ. (Read 1, 1-4). 

Since Christ is superior to the angels, and since 
therefore His covenant is superior to the Old Covenant, 
the Jewish Christians are now exhorted to remain faith- 
ful to it; their ancestors had been punished because 
they had not observed “the word spoken by angels,” 
how much more worthy of punishment would the 
Christians be if they did not obey Christ’s covenant. 
Besides, it had been confirmed by God, “by signs and 
wonders, and by manifold powers, and by the impart- 
ings of the Holy Spirit.” (To be continued ) 


Marriage Preparation Courses 
(Continued from page 207 ) 
the best position to disabuse them of the sophistry that 
threatens their future. 

Our author presents a ten-unit course that will be 
useful to all teachers planning to present this material 
to their students. He is of the opinion that we need 
textbooks, excellent textbooks, useful in presenting the 
course and retaining their usefulness as works of future 
reference. It is obvious that local conditions may make 
it advisable to advance the marriage preparation 
courses to the earlier years of high school, but our au- 
thor pleads for a curriculm that will assign sufficient 
time to cover the matter adequately. Our great objec- 
tive is to prepare our students to choose their life mates 
wisely, to avoid the common mistakes that lead to 
tragedy, to handle trying situations in an intelligent 
manner, and, finally, to make marriage a pathway to 
sanctity and eternal salvation. 


SCIENCE KIT 


simplifies elementary 
science teaching 


@ the original complete, portable 
laboratory with over 80 pieces of the 
finest quality apparatus. 

@ clear, easy-to-follow manuals for 
visual demonstration of scientific 
principles. 

Over 100,000 kits in use; recom- 
mended by 18 dioceses and arch- 
dioceses, 32 state Departments of 
— Science Text Publishers, 
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CREATIVITY in WRITING 
About Environment 


By Sister Mary Timothy, S.S.N.D. 


A FUNDAMENTAL INGREDIENT of 
creative writing is the profound ‘in- 
sight a writer brings to his subject. 
Since writers evolve in the literary 
field, rather than emerge as mature 
artists, it becomes the teacher's 
duty to instill in young writers a 
vivid appreciation of environment 
and the possibilities of excellent 
interpretation inherent in the 
everyday world. 

I am thinking now of an exhila- 
rating experience many years, and 
still more degrees, removed. I re- 
member a poignant greeting card 
snowfall and a third and fourth 
grade class in Iowa. 

The youngsters had drifted into 
the classroom that afternoon under 
the spell of their environment. With 
an eye-and-a-half absorbed by the 
blessing of a snowfall,.the children 
retained but a dreamy half-eye for 
the classroom world. 

Steven, not notable for poetic 
statements, remarked, “You know, 
it’s just like a great big pillow for 
God.” 

Being caught up by the dotted 
Swiss sky myself, I’m afraid that 
my voice skipped up the scale sev- 
eral notes when I exclaimed, “Why, 
that’s a little poem.” 


“Let's Write a Poem" 


“Sister, let’s write a poem!” was 
the next excited phrase to escape 
from those artistically charged chil- 
dren. 


Sister Mary Timothy teaches grades six and 
seven at St. Mary's School, New England, 
N. D. She has been teaching for eight years 
and is working for a degree in journalism at 
Marquette University. A poem of hers has 
been published in The Catholic World and 
another has been accepted by Commonweal. 





That request was like a bit of 
dry ice dropped into a saturated 
cloud. Through the classroom 
stirred a unanimous desire for 
creativity. To save the stumblingly 
phrased lines pencilled by that en- 
vironment-inspired group would 
have been of value. Although they 
have been discarded, the impact of 
the experience remains. The chil- 
dren transcribed that day alive with 
whiteness into halting lines on 
tablet paper, and succeeded quite 
well. 


Burning Point Shared? 


The truth is that raw materials 
for creativity cling to our atmos- 
phere, wherever it might be. The 
contemporary generation must be 
the voice for our day, our loves, 
our horizon-circumscribed world. 

Who shall sing of 17th Street? 
Who shall brush upon canvas the 
inner reality of flax in blossom? 
Who shall express God’s ever-new 
world if not the children whose 
lives are indelibly woodburned by 
the intimate knowledge of it? Shall 
the existence of these individual 
realities only char the lives of those 
who frequented these little worlds, 
or will their burning point be 
shared beyond the ten mile 
horizon? 

For the sake of young people 
made to share God’s creativity, for 
the sake of a thousand minute 
corners of life that remain unknown 
and mnnappreciated, let us teach 
creative reflection upon environ- 
ment. 


Reflection Can Be Fostered 


This reflection can be fostered. 
It has been initiated into our school 
which is a blond stretch of bricks 
upon North Dakota prairies. Cleat 
days in the vicinity allow an eye 
span of approximately forty miles 
in a single direction. Buttes, wind- 
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whipped prairies, scant vegetation, 
wheat elevators, constitute our 
somewhat monotone horizon. 

The children? Freedom and the 
loneliness of the plains wander in 
their subdued eyes. So, it seems an 
artificial procedure to place the 
Alps in stereotyped format before 
their eyes as they struggle for 
mastery of literary description. 

Just a block from the school, 
gently elbowing its way through 
a prairie canyon is the Cannonball 
River. It seems natural that, after 
an introductory study of a descrip- 
























































- tive paragraph, the class equipped 
. with tablets and pencils, visit the 
"— river. 

nay Find Interpreting Words 








‘ould Beneath the bridge these sons 
they and daughters of western plains 
ct off struggle to find words that will in- 
chi § terpret their world. Perhaps it is 
witht the first contemplative hour in 

which they realize there is poetry 





in the dust-filled wind, the strug- 
gling vegetation, the skies that 
hover a little closer than elsewhere. 

While they scan water and tan- 
toned horizon, they word sketch 
vocabulary selections most appro- 
priate to the view. They are free to 
think in terms of a poem if they 












‘? are so moved. After each child has 
jd. } @similated a mental image of the 
reet? | scene, he plans a brief outline of 


his creative piece. The experience 
is still “warm” when he writes the 
first draft at his classroom desk. 







Freshness of Expression 





Creative experiences within local 








idual | environment produce a freshness 
those | of expression. One sixth grader re- 
ids, } vealed insight regarding the famil- 
t be 







A pupil of the author gets close to 
nature, seeking inspiration. 
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iar atmosphere of farm life when 
he began a Christmas story with 
these words, “One night, when the 
stars were like many bright flames 
in the sky, I looked up and saw 
many weather-worn boards, which 
held many sleepy cracks.” A fifth 
grader described Christmas night 
like this: “From the distance came 
the bleating of lambs and the 
clattering of shepherds’ feet on the 
crusted snow.” Senses have been 
attuned to the familiar, the beauti- 
ful. 

An eighth grade girl, who ac- 
cepted an invitation to write a 
poem a week, shared her notebook 
of original verses compiled during 
summer vacation. Home environ- 
ment reverberates through lines of 
verses which bear titles as: “June 
Rain,” “The Backbreaker,” “Twi- 
light on the Farm,” and “The Hay- 
ing Season.” 

Simplicity couched in reflective 
thought breathes in her poem “Rid- 
ing the Rake.” The senses are 
alerted to this exhausting task. All 
day long, the young poet comments, 
raucous noises drown even “the 
wild birds’ sing.” Jolting over ruts 
causes her body to complain of 
“being churned into a butter lump.” 
Taste, too, receives attention in the 
lines: 


“It seems I’m always thirsty, 
and the water jug is dry. 

I drink the last drop 
and put it down with a sigh.” 


The verse is not anthology 
material, but it demonstrates 
the poetic element in everyday 
drudgery. 


Possibilities Numerous 


Whether skyscrapers, or the non- 
enchanting monotony of suburban 
bungalows crowd your existence, 
don’t let these harbingers of God’s 
goodness remain unsung. Artistic 
possibilities in local surroundings 
are numerous. Some time let the 
weekly art class spill over into the 
playground or utilize a plot of 
neighborhood grass. Even a small 
plot of lawn will provide sufficient 
space for sketching. Portable 
benches, carboard boxes, or a 
strong pair of knees can serve as 
easels if the latter are not avail- 
able. What better material for 
teaching a sense of perspective 
could you find than your local 
school plant. 
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Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 


$300 to $2500. 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$9.00 in net profit on every 30 sales of our 
75¢ box. Or you can make $12.00 on every 
30 sales of our $1.00 box (6634% profit to 
you on cost). There’s no risk! You can’t lose. 
Mail in coupon today for information about 
MASON’S PROTECTED FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


| Mr. Epwin Stove, Dept. CE-11 | 
| Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me without | 
obligation, information on your Fund | 
Raising Plan. 
| | 
| (Check one) | 
| I am interested in your. :.. 
75¢ Package Plan F | 
| 8 | 
| I am interested in your..., | 
| $1.00 Package Plan [J | 
1 Name__ pita ae al 
Age if under 21 | 
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Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 





Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Color and shadow mushroom 
with new meanings out-of-doors. 
There is no substitute for natural 
lighting. What a correlation this 
provides for the creative writing 
class! Eyes have been taught to 
perceive unique hues and balanced 
lines that are evident everywhere. 
The children have observed and 
described artistically that which is 
everyday eye-material. This is one 


of the essential components. of 
meaningful writing. 


Growth in Reflection, Reverence 


The most valuable aspect of en- 
vironmental procedure in creative 
expression is the child’s growth in 
reflection and reverence. Strolling 
home from school or dropping a 
baited question mark into some 
trout stream may become a creative 
experience if children have sought 
to articulate the wonder of today 
and this moment. 


High School Textbooks 
Published by 
The Catholic Textbook Division of Doubleday 


MAN THECITIZEN: The Foundations of Civil Society. 


Moody and McCarthy 


CONCEIVED IN LIBERTY: The History of the United States. 


Smelser and Kirwin 


MAN ANDHIS HISTORY: World History and Western Civilization. 


Hoffman, Swift, Vincitorio 


THE COMMON GOOD: Christian Democracy and American National 


Problems. Neil 


Each book in the Christian Democracy Series contributes to the overall pur- 
pose of a history and social studies program for the Catholic high school 

. the study of man, his history, his responsibilities, his problems. 
The CDS has been accorded an enthusiastic reception throughout the 


country. 


A complete one-year program includes a Text, Teachers’ Manual and Key, 
and a separate Testing Program. A paperback collection of documents 
to accompany CONCEIVED IN LIBERTY has been edited by Harry W. Kirwin 
under the title THE sEARCH FOR DEMocRacy (Christendom Books.) 


Similar collections relating to American National Problems and to World 
History are in preparation and will be published in May, 1960. 


Other leading CTD textbooks: 


BIOLOGY: The Study of Living Things. 


Braungart and Buddeke 


Taylor and Weisbruch 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SCIENCE, Revised Experimental Edition. 


Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 





The child can now gaze from his 
bedroom window and snatch a ling 
of poetry or envision a soft blur of 
water color. There stirs within him 
an echo of God’s Creativity. 
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RACIAL PREJUDICE 
and Religious Teachers 


By Sister Judith Ann, C.DP. 






em eee we ast oO 





IN THE FACE of the racial difficul. 
ties so prevalent in many areas of 
our country today, it might be wise 
for us religious teachers to do a 
little checking into our own per. 
sonal attitudes toward minority 
groups. The vast majority of us are 
not experts in the social field, but 
we, as educators in Catholic 
schools, are in a definite position 
to advance or hinder the progress 
of social justice in the United 
States. 
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Subtle Symptoms 





Certainly all of us recognize and 
deplore the injustice and bigotry 
manifested on the striking levels, 
say of education, business opportu- 
nities, and so on. We are quick to 
assert the “equality of all men” and 
the “brotherhood of men under the 
Fatherhood of God.” By all means, 
too, we accept Christ at His word, 
“Love one another as I have loved 
you.” Yet many of us fail to recog- 
nize the subtle symptoms of preju- 
dice buried deep within us. It is the 
very insidiousness of these hidden 
prejudices that make them s0 
dangerous. After all, one cannot 
give combat unless he recognizes 
the enemy. 



















Tell-Tale Marks 


What are the “tell-tale” marks? 
Perhaps in the course of an ordi- 
nary conversation the topic tums 
to the near-by housing project now 
under construction. Have you ever 
caught yourself making the remark, 















Sister Judith Ann who teaches at St. Am- 
brose School, Pittsburgh, Pa., has for ithe 
past ten years been teaching intermediate 
and upper elementary grades in the diocese 
of Pittsburgh and the Archdiocese of Detroit. 
Holder of a certificate in Theology from the 
Dominican Fathers, she is studying at Du 
quesne University and Mt. Mercy College, 
specializing in history. 
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with just a trace of superiority in 
your tone, “I suppose a lot of 
Negroes will be moving in now’? 
Or in regard to a particular neigh- 
borhood that appears to be on the 
decline, “This was once a pretty 
nice neighborhood but now the 
Negroes are moving in and. . .”? 
That ever-handy by-line, “Oh, I 
haven't anything against Negroes, 
but. . .” brings to light hidden 
prejudices of which we are not 
even aware. 


Patronizing Attitudes 


Prejudice can be so far beneath 
the surface that we are convinced 
we have none. We go out of our 
way to engage a member of a 
minority group in conversation or 
to show special marks of friendli- 
ness. But what of the tone of voice 
used? It is so easy to allow patroniz- 
ing attitudes to become evident. 

We who are the educators of 
tomorrow's citizens must strive at 
all costs to prevent any semblance 
of bigotry from being noticeable to 
the children we teach. Ample op- 
portunities are available to impart 
a truly Catholic evaluation of our 
neighbor. First and foremost our 
example is our most powerful 
weapon in the combating of this 
form of social ostracism. Likewise, 
in the religion and social studies 
classes, small wedges are provided 
to enable us to crack open the hard 
shell of prejudice. Point out the 
rapid advances that the colored 
people have made in the past cen- 
tury in all fields of endeavor. Stress 
that these successes have been 
made possible, not because the 
colored people have suddenly de- 
veloped new talents, but because 
the white man has gradually come 
to realize that color is only a sur- 
face feature not affecting mental 
abilities. Contrast the capabilities 
and ambitions of these people with 
the obstacles by which prejudice 
prevents them from making full 
use of the talents given them by 
God. We must drive home the 
idea to our classes that to be truly 
Christlike we must be “color blind” 


where other human beings are con- 
cerned. 


Avoid Indiscriminate Praise 


Extremes are to be avoided in 
any direction. We cannot blame a 
whole people for the misdemeanors 
of a group among that people. On 
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the other hand, wholesale indis- 
criminate praise may arouse sus- 
picions that can easily lead to a loss 
of influence of a teacher with the 
childrerr. In our eagerness to over- 
come or to prevent prejudice, we 
are more likely, perhaps, to lapse 
into the latter fault. 

Children, by nature simple and 
trusting, tend to accept wholeheart- 
edly any ideals we represent as 
worthy. The phrase “But Sister 
says” is the final stamp of authority 


to bolster a child’s argument. Let us 
as Catholic educators utilize this 
sphere of influence to the utmost. 
It is up to us to make the child cog- 
nizant in a very practical way of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. In this 
way each religious teacher is help- 
ing to shape tomorrow's world of 
attitudes and social relations. Thus 
the injunction of Christ, “Love one 
another as I have loved you,” will 
become a vital force in the lives of 
all men. 








An exciting educational advance —a paperback 
reading program for every high school student! 


SIGNET AND MENTOR BOOKS 


Van aRiN? 


MYTHOLOGY 


...and coming in February 
SIGNET CLASSICS 


JANE EYRE, Charlotte Bronte 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE 
Stephen Crane 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, Jonathan Swift 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES, 
Charles Dickens 


only 50¢ each 


Send for our new Catholic Education leaflet listing Signet and Mentor Books 
used by and recommended for Catholic schools. Ask for examination copies of 
any titles you wish to consider for school use. Write the Education Department 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY of World Literature Inc. 


Box XE-4, 501 Madison Avenue 


New York 22, N. Y. 
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Use this easy way fo 
DIAGNOSE ERRORS 


DIA 


For diagnosing errors in cursive 
handwriting — slant, legibility, 
alignment, letter formation, spac- 
ing, proportion and size. Shows 
complete alphabet, both capitals 
and smell letters, plus figures. May 
also be used for ruling lines and 
measuring. Instructions included. 
Full size: 12 X Q inches. 


Diagnostic Ruler, Postpaid 50¢ 
12 or more, each 45¢ 


Dept. C.E., 612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 


USE MY 
SUCCESSFUL, EASY WAY 
TO RAISE FUNDS 


FOR YOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


Hundreds of groups 
like yours raise from 


$100 to *1,000 


by selling my delicious 


MARTHA LYNN CANDY 


You can raise money quick and easy by selling 
Martha Lynn candy. Everybody likes candy and 
Martha Lynn has 4 different kinds, for every taste. 

@ Chocolate covered thin mints 

@ Five 10c assorted bars 

@ Assorted Brazil Nut Fudge 

@ Assorted mint wafers—4 flavors, 4 colors. 
Sells for only 50c a box, so it’s easy to sell 3 
or 4 at a time. 


-——CUT OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY !—— 
| Martha Lynn | 
| Martha Lynn Candy Co., Dept. CE 

963 Newark Ave., Elizabeth 3, N. J. | 


| Please send your complete plan showing how | 
Our organization can raise money selling | 
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Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


(Continued from preceding page ) 


DRAMATIZATION- 
An Aid to Memory 


By Sister M. Rose Patricia, O.P. 


ONE OF THE POWERS of the soul be- 
stowed by God on man is that of 
memory. Like all other powers it 
has to be used and the more it is 
used the stronger it becomes. Mem- 
ory depends on vivid presenta- 
tion and progressive repetition. To 
get the full benefit from repetition 
there must be variety in it. A 
teacher must think of new and dif- 
ferent ways of doing the same thing. 
For instance, in learning to memo- 
rize a poem there is more attention 
and a quicker response if one child 
of the group takes the narrative 
part while different members of 
the class take the quoted parts. 
Dramatizing the quoted part of a 
poem is the quickest and easiest 
way to understand and memorize it. 


Promotes Efficiency in Reading 


According to some authorities to- 
day, reading is a lost art. That is 
true to a certain extent. Again we 
call on dramatization to help our 
reading classes. In reading a story 
from their textbook, when the new 
words are learned and the meaning 
understood, children usually find it 
interesting if one reads the narrated 
part while a few others read the 
part of one of the characters in the 
story. The children become very 
attentive during this form of read- 
ing and follow the lesson more care- 
fully because each one is anxious to 
read the assigned part perfectly. 
There is very little trouble getting 
them to remember the new words 
presented at the beginning of the 
lesson. 


Builds Self-Confidence 


Dramatization is also a help 
toward building _ self-confidence 
while it quickens the memory. 
Forming a dramatic club in a class 
is a wonderful help in getting chil- 
dren to work together, share ideas, 


Sister Rose Patricia teaches intermediate 
grades at Our Lady of Lourdes School, Mal- 
verne, N. Y. She likes to teach children to 
dramatize stories and to express their ideas 
in art. 


and find pleasure in what they do, 
If a story is read on Monday or 
Tuesday and the teacher says, 
“Suppose the dramatic club mem. 
bers get together now and see if we 
can get a nice play out of this for 
Friday.” The children in the club 
stand and look around the class. 
They feel very important doing this 
themselves. If the story was one 
from everyday life having, we'll say, 
a policeman, a mother and children, 
a doctor or nurse or any such char- 
acters, it is interesting to notice 
how the members of the club ag- 
sign the parts for memorization and 
acting. It goes something like this; 
“John, your father is a policeman, 
you could take the part of the 
policeman.” Another member says; 
“Mary is tall. She could be the 
mother. O.K. Mary?” and so on 
with the other parts. 

During recess time on Thursday 
the children act out the memorized 
parts. They have also arranged what 
costumes to wear. The work of the 
teacher consists only of helpful sug- 
gestions and encouragement here 
and there. The whole-hearted ef- 
forts of the children result in the 
memorization of some fairly long 
parts, the correct expression to 
bring out the meaning, and then 
the satisfaction of showing the other 
classes what they are able to do. 

Of course acting in the presence 
of other classes and dressing for the 
different characters should not be 
done more often than once a month 
because it must not lose its novelty. 
However, every reading lesson in 
the class that lends itself to it, will 
profit by having the children take 
the parts of the different characters. 
It is always good to vary the Friday 
of what they call “The Play” and let 
it always come as a surprise. 

It is a great thrill to hear the 
children say with the innocence of 
children and the satisfaction of the- 
atrical actors: “This play was an- 
other ,great success.” 


Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 194) 


My only complaint is that Miss Gil 
patrick has not developed her program to 
book-length. There is a dearth of writ- 
ten material for those interested in im- 
proving the program of education’s step 
child, the kindergarten. 

SisteR M. Martin, OP. 
22 So. Walnut St., Akron 3, Ohio 
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We will be glad 
to send you our 
latest catalog 
featuring these 
items. We have 
boards for in- 
door and out- 
door use, made 
to your speci- 


fications. 


37 EAST 12™4 STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


. BULLETIN COMPANY 


| Ifit’s Elementary Science youare considering, 
ask to see 


GOD’S WORLD 


_ A complete series incorporating Health and Safety 


_An 8-book series for the grades under the 
supervision of 


| The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo M. Byrnes, A.B., L.L.D. 


Adopted or approved in 35 dioceses. 
* * * * * 
For 7th or 8th grade civics 
THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN 
Completely revised by Quigley and Donovan 


MENTZER, BUSH AND COMPANY 
330 E. Cermak Road, Chicago 16 


Bilingual Dictionaries 
Are Vital to the 
Improvement of 

Instruction in Modern 

Foreign Languages 


In the teaching of modern foreign languages, a basic 
reference work is the bilingual dictionary. As an aid to 
vocabulary development, to improved understanding 
of grammar, to proper pronunciation and spelling, 
there is no substitute for a good dictionary. As pub- 
lishers of dependable foreign language dictionaries for 
over thirty years, we are competent to serve your needs. 


Vest-Pocket 
Series 
Handiest size of 
all — $1.00 each. 
Spanish-English 
French-English 
German-English 


Junior Classic Series 
Compact, low-cost, comprehen- 
sive. Brief, to-the-point transla- 
tions. 

Plain, $1.56 Indexed, $2.00 
Spanish-English French-English 
German-English Italian-English 


For information about these and other dictionaries: 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1010 West Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
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harm the 
world’s 
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all-steel 


folding 


Strength...electrically welded tubu- 
lar steel construction. Comfort...con- 
tour designed seats and backrests. 
Easy folding...legs glide open and 
closed. Safety...self-adjusting hinges 
can’t slip. Finish...snag-free, chip 
and rust-resistant. In 11 new colors. 


Now at a new low price 


Samsonite 


Find it Fest | folding chairs 


in The | 

| Yellow Pages) 

____||For church, club, other group seat- 
ing information, see Yellow Pages 
(CHAIRS, folding) or write: Shwayder 

Bros., Inc., Dept.CE-11. Detroit 29, Mich. ©1959 





Alphabet Fun for Grade One. By 
Sister M. Corrine, I.H.M., M.A. (J. 
W. Edwards, Publisher, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1959; pages 100; 
price $1). 


First grade teachers will welcome 
Alphabet Fun for Grade One. With 
this new tool, teachers can guide their 
six-year-olds through the difficulties of 
manuscript writing with assurance and 
confidence. The motivation provided 
by the stories that are associated with 
the development of each letter of the 
alphabet will serve to stimulate both 
interest and effort in mastering the 
skill. Throughout the year, the first 
grade teacher can use the perforated 
pages which contain model letters and 
adequate practice space. Beginning 
teachers, especially, will find the book- 
let most helpful. The stories reflecting 
family situations, together with spe- 
cific directions for the correct forma- 
tion of each letter will prove invalu- 
able in making handwriting a happy 
and profitable experience for children. 


SisTER Mary Louis, R.S.M., Ed.D. 
Community Supervisor, St. Paul’s Or- 
phanage, Pittsburgh 5, Pa. 


A Guide to Speech For High 
Schools. By Rev. Vincent J. Hor- 
kan and L. Lamont Okey (Noble 
and Noble, New York, 1959; pages 
47; price 60¢). 


For teachers of English and of 
speech, whether separate classes or in- 
tegrated in the English curriculum, A 
Guide to Speech is a valuabie assist. 

This small, 47-page booklet offers 
detailed lesson plans for forty-eight 
classes in speech during the year. The 
three divisions of the booklet include: 
Teachers’ Introduction; Discussion of 
the Physical Organization of the Class; 
and, lastly, detailed class assignments. 

It is with the third section that the 
English teacher is made happy. A 
speech program, varied and progres- 
sive, ready at the beginning of the 
school year, is so prepared that it can 
be concentrated into one marking pe- 
riod or extended over the work of the 
year. 

A model outline of a speech is de- 
scribed in the first class, this outline 


to be submitted by the student to the 
teacher before each speaking assign. 
ment. After the speech, the outline 
with the instructor's comments is re. 
turned to the student. 

Speech work is connected with lit 
erature through such assignments as 
“My Favorite Author,” or “Reading a 
Masterpiece or Interesting Selection.’ 
or “An Impressive Quotation.” 

Alternate assignments are provided, 
panel discussions and symposiums are 
explained and practiced. 

This text is particularly suitable for 
use in the tenth grade, but it can be 
used effectively on any grade level. 


SisTER Mary Apo.orata, O.S.M. 


Holy Name Convent, 
Omaha 4, Nebr. 


Small Songs for Young Readers, 
By Mark Edwards, S.M. (Dor 
rance and Company, Philadel- 
phia, 1959; pages 41; price $2), 


In order to maintain a balanced 
collection of fine books on which to 
nurture young minds, this volume 
of poems on religious themes could 
easily be just the type of book for 
which parents and teachers are 
looking. There are various qualifi- 
cations inherent in Small Songs for 
Young Readers on which this state- 
ment is based. 

The poems possess simplicity 
and brevity of expression. To 
achieve these two distinctive qual 
ities in writing is no small art. But 
that is precisely what Father Ed 
wards has accomplished in his po- 
ems. He takes a profoundly rel:- 
gious thought and incarnates it with 
a few words so simply and so dé 
rectly that the effect is pleasing. It 
is this very simplicity and direct 
ness which will establish a harmo 
nious and intimate relationship be- 
tween the writer and young read 
ers. 

It is a trait of lovers to become 
poetic. These verses are without 
doubt an expression of the poets 
love for Mary and Joseph and the 
saints. Practically every verse if 
this anthology paints, by means of 
its imagery, a part of a picture 
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while the whole stanza completes 
the mental picture of the subject 
on which he is writing. As a matter 
of fact, these verbal pictures are so 
realistic and atmospheric that the 
reader gets the idea that this poet 
was really present at Bethlehem, at 
Galilee, at the Marriage Feast of 
Cana, in the workshop of Nazareth. 
Take for example this stanza from 
the poem “Stroll”: 


They walked in Galilean vale 

And paused in olive shade 
While Jesus picked a poppy for 
The fairest flower He made. 


Father Edwards uses other po- 
etic devices which appeal to chil- 
dren. Young minds will delight in 
the alliteration employed; young 
ears will be pleased with the sing- 
ing effects of the rhymes. Practi- 
cally all thirty-nine of the poems 
need no explication; there are only 
a few subtle thoughts which may 
need to be explained. 

Although Small Songs for Young 
Readers is intended primarily for 
the young reader between the ages 
of nine and fifteen, yet an adult 
taking up this volume of refreshing 


and spontaneous poems, and after 
sampling a few of them, will not 
be satisfied until he has read and 
reread and meditated on all of 
them. 


Sister M. Xavier, O.S.U. 


Principal, St. Patrick’s Academy, Sidney, 
Nebr. 


The Theory of Evolution Judged 
by Reason and Faith. By Car- 
dinal Ernesto Ruffini. Translated 
by Francis O'Hanlon (Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., New York City, 
1959; pages xvii, 205; price 
$3.95). 


Some years ago Cardinal Ruffini 
wrote La Teoria della Evoluzione 
secondo la Scienza e la Fede which 
now has been translated by Rev. 
Francis O’Hanlon of Melbourne, 
Australia. Joseph F. Wagner, Iuc., 
the publisher of this English trans- 
lation, offers us a book which jis 
appropriately excellent in this cen- 
tenary year of Darwinism; it is 
well-nigh perfect from the point of 
view of printing and proofreading. 
The Foreword and the Introduc- 
tion to the English Translation are 


A NEW DIMENSION 
IN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ILLUSTRATION 


written by the Most Rev. Thomas 
A. Boland, Archbishop of Newark, 
and Msgr. John E. Steinmueller, 
one of the two American members 
of the Pontifical Biblical Commis- 
sion. 

As for the main purpose of his 
work the author leaves us in no 
doubt whatever. In the Preface he 
writes: “I have undertaken this 
work in order to show that evolu- 
tion applied to living beings, as it 
is propounded by materialists, has 
no scientific basis; and that, in par- 
ticular, transformism applied to 
man—even if restricted to the body 
—cannot be admitted” (p. v). 

In Part One, His Eminence dis- 
cusses “The Origin of Living Be- 
ings in General.” The discussion 
opens with a historical synthesis of 
the theory of evolution; and the 
main arguments are adduced by 
which evolutionists generally prove . 
their theory. A short chapter on 
“The Mechanism of Evolution” de- 
clares that nobody has any certain 
knowledge in this field. In Chapter 
Four which treats the question of 
“Evolution and the Doctrine of the 
Church” the author states: “We 


Look through any volume of Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia and you will see that the unique handling 
of more than 11,000 maps, pictures and draw- 
ings truly creates a new dimension in ency- 
clopedia illustration. This is done by: 

e Placing all illustrations and maps right 
with the article to which they refer. There is 
no bothersome reference to gazetteers or 
picture sections. 

¢ Keeping all illustrations up to the minute 
—more than 2,500 illustrations revised in the 
last 6 years. 

eThe generous use of maps: 128 full- 
color, double-page spreads, tipped-in for easy 
reading across the gutter, ca more than 110 
additional black and white maps. 

e Using new techniques, such as the dra- 
matic treatment illustrated above. This 
brilliantly executed sequence of full color 
acetate transparencies used in the article on 
anatomy, vividly portrays the internal struc- 
tures of the human body. 

Add it all up and you'll agree that Collier’s 

cyclopedia does offer a new dimension in 
encyclopedia illustration. No wonder Collier’s 
Encyclopedia is recommended by every Edu- 
cational and Library Agency that evaluates 
encyclopedias. 


i 
i 


it ij! i} 28 
t 
efi Hh 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WRITE FOR reviews, price catalog and information 
about teaching aids. Educational Division, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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have rejected materialistic evolu- 


tionism, and we have said that 
neither absolute nor biological 
evolutionism can be accepted. As 
regards moderate evolutionism, we 
believe that extreme opinions 
should be rejected” (p. 62). The 
last chapter of this Part One studies 
“The Origin of the World accord- 
ing to the Bible.” As it is usually 
done in lectures on this subject, the 
author enumerates the various sys- 
tems of interpretation; he speaks 
of “the strict historical-literal sys- 
tem,” of “the broad historical-literal 
system,” of “the ideal, or allegori- 
cal, system” and of “the mytholog- 
ical system.” The first system is 
rejected. “The second opinion, 
namely, that of the periodists, held, 
as it is, by persons above all praise 
and permitted in 1909 by the Pon- 
tifical Biblical Commission, cer- 
tainly will not be condemned by 
us. However, using the liberty that 
the Commission itself concedes we 
confess that we are of a different 
opinion” (p. 77). Toward the end 
of this chapter Cardinal Ruffini 
finally declares all these various 
systems “to be false or at least very 
doubtful” (p. 82). 

Part Two then studies “The Ori- 
gin of Man.” The author states the 
problem in these words: “If evo- 
lution is considered in relation to 
man, three hypotheses can be put 
forward: (1) Man is the highest 
grade of development reached by 
matter in its long evolution. (2) 
Man is the descendant of beasts in 
respect of his body, but not of his 
soul. (3) Man is a being apart, with 
regard to both his body and his 
soul” (p. 93). The author rejects 
the first hypothesis as materialistic 
and turns then to the problem of 





SOCIAL STUDIES 
HISTORY 
and others 


FILMS FROM AUSTRALIA 


For Rental or Purchase 
A wide selection of sound 


“Evolution Restricted to Human 
Body.” “The question, “Can trans- 
formism be extended, as regards 
man, at least to his body?” is cer- 
tainly grave and important, pre- 
cisely because many Catholics have 
thought to answer it in the affirma- 
tive. Let us state at once that we 
are of a different opinion. Indeed, 
we do not see how such an opinion 
can be reconciled with Biblical 
testimony, with the explicit teach- 
ing of the Fathers and theologians, 
with the common belief of the 
faithful, while it is not favored by 
reason or by true science” (p. 117). 
But it is mainly the “special” crea- 
tion of Eve which in the opinion of 
the author speaks against “trans- 
formism.” “But if it is true, as the 
transformists are good enough to 
concede, that the body of woman 
was formed directly by God and 
thus does not come by way of evo- 
lution, who will be persuaded that 
man’s body, the virile sex, comes 
from the brute beast? What an ab- 
surdity! Therefore, woman would 
have had a much nobler origin than 
man; yes, we say, much nobler, as 
we cannot deny that it is an incom- 
parably greater glory to proceed 
from God directly than to come 
from Him through innumerable 
second causes, among which the 
most advanced, and, therefore, the 
nearest, would be bestial (p. 123). 

In the same Part Two, under the 
heading “The Mind of Ecclesiastical 
Authority,” the author discusses the 
decree of the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission concerning the histor- 
ical character of the first three 
chapters of Genesis. “It seems to us” 
(he writes), “and we say this with 
all candor that such a hypothesis 
[“the body of a brute beast be- 


comes the body of the first man” 
departs in no small way from the 
Catholic tradition” (p. 148). 

Three Appendices conclude the 
book. Such questions as “The Or. 
gin of the Human Body,” “The 
Origin of Man,” “The Doctrine of 
St. Augustine and St. Gregory of 
Nyssa concerning the Origin of 
Living Beings” are taken up once 
more. “But that the innocent man, 
the prototype of the human race, 
the masterpiece of creation, had a 
form and appearance so bestial as 
to require the long passage of cen- 
turies, and in spite of the state of 
guilt, to become civilized and de. 
velop into Homo Sapiens is incred- 
ible” (p. 164). 

This book Theory of Evolution 
Judged by Reason and Faith has 
been called “A Recognized Classic.” 
The author certainly succeeds in 
acquainting us with the complex 
problem of evolution and brings to 
our attention the respective find- 
ings of science, the teaching of 
theologians, of some Fathers, and 
of Scripture Scholars. But the work 
has also its shortcomings. Modem 
literature has not been taken into 
due consideration. Too frequently 
the word “incredible” has been used 
to refute an opinion where one 
would have expected to find strictly 
scientific arguments. The book, 
nevertheless, has great interest, 
unique merit, and deserves the wid- 
est possible reading by all Catholic 
educators. 

Rev. Fme.is Buck, SJ. 
Montezuma Seminary, Montezuma, New 
Mexico 
Pope John XXIII. By Andrea 

Lazzarini, tr. Michael Hatwell 

(New York: Herder and Herder, 

1959, pp. 170). 
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When Angelo Roncalli ascended 
the papal throne as Pope John 
XXIII, those who knew his ca- 
pabilities as statesman, diplomat, 
scholar, and social worker began to 
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2 of § make conjectures on what the tal- 
» of ented new Pope might accomplish 
of f in modern life. But during his cor- 
nce @ onation Mass, His Holiness stated 
nan, @ his chosen role: 






We have at heart, in a very spe- 
cial manner, our task as shepherd 
of the entire flock. All other hu- 








cen man qualities—learning, diplo- 
e of matic insight, organizing ability— 
de can succeed in embellishing the 
red-—§ reign of a Pontiff but they cannot 
in any way serve as a substitute 
ition § for this. The central point, how- 
“has ever, is the zeal of a good shep- 
sic” herd, ready for every sacred un- 
| * dertaking, no matter how daring, 
$ 18 straightforward, constant, even 
= unto the supreme sacrifice. 
s 
Gnd This statement is especially per- 
g of @ tinent because the biographical 


data of Our Holy Father as shown 
in this book demonstrates that he 
is capable of many and great things; 
nevertheless that he intends to 








into 

ently § make them secondary in order to 
used @ fulfill his prime part as vicar of 
one § Christ and Shepherd of souls. 

rictly § Andrea Lazzarini, because of his 

book, @ work in the Vatican for the past 

erest, § thirty years and his personal knowl- 
id- § edge of Pope John XXIII is well 





equipped for recreating for the 
reader a life of our Holy Father. 
Although the author begins with 
the early days of Angelo Roncalli 
in Bergamo, yet this biography 
stresses the career life of the Pope 
more than his personal life. This 
fact makes the reading of the biog- 
raphy heavy. The epilogue, how- 
ever, gives some personal anecdotes 
that show our Holy Father to be 
warm and human, to possess a sense 
of humor and a rare wit. 

The author gives reasons why His 
Holiness chose the name he did. 
He took the name John XXIII be- 
cause it was the name of his father, 
the name of countless churches 
throughout the world, of two great 
New Testament figures: John the 
Baptist and the Beloved Disciple. 
His final reason, a reason wherein 
we recognize the scholar and his- 
torian, was his wish, as the rightful 
Pope John XXIII, to see the anti- 
Pope Baldassare Cosse excluded 
from the list of legitimate popes. 
For all who are interested in our 
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new Holy Father, this illustrated 
and annotated book will prove a 
source of information. 


and teachers in a specific incident 
which has a specific effect upon the 
school climate as a whole than 


through hundreds of pages of theo- 
rizing. This powerful technique is 
used in this unusual text with 
startling effect. The reader is not 
given a hypothetical situation with 
vague after-effects but what ap- 
pears to be a blow-by-blow account 
in anecdotal style of behind the 
scene circumstances that may or 
may not exactly mirror what is hap- 
pening in the reader's school, cre- 
ating a double repercussion in his 


- Sister M. Xavier, O.S.U. 


Principal, St. Patrick’s Academy, Sidney, 
Nebr. 


Patterns of Educational Leader- 
ship. By Dr. Vivienne Anderson 
and Dr. Daniel R. Davies (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J., pages 248; price $3.95). 


More can be learned from a case 
history involving actual students 
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Seeing Through Arithmetic 


BY HARTUNG, VAN ENGEN, AND KNOWLES 


PROGRAM 


which emphasizes the reasons behind 
the rules 


New type pictures help children 


« « » understand the number system 
- « « learn toanalyze problems and make equations 
+ » « see computational processes ‘‘acted out”’ 


For more information aboul the program write to 
The Catholic Schools Department 
Edward J. Fletcher, Manager 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 11 ATLANTA 5 DALLAS 2 PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


mind. After each incident, the au- 
thors provide several provocative 
questions for discussion, making 
this text one that can be used as a 
springboard for lively pro and con 
group debates. Often individuals 
have good reasons for not wishing 
to discuss their own school situa- 
tion, but they will plunge willingly 
into an analysis of an exposed situ- 
ation in another school and this re- 
lease of ideas around a supposedly 
impersonal topic can tap hidden 
conflicts, bring them to light and, 
in general, have a therapeutic effect. 
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This text would be excellent then 
in any in-service group gathering 
and serve to clear the atmosphere 
for rational thinking about prob- 
lems. It might help to overcome 
staff resistance to change. In help- 
ing each to see himself as others 
see him, the incidents serve as a 
revealing mirror. The authors fol- 
low each group of incidents with 
well-thought out suggestions for 
growth and improvement in devel- 
oping a community school, in work- 
ing with parents, in circumstances 
involving the non-teaching staff, 
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HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
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FOURTH YEAR 
TALE OF TWO CITIES 
LOST HORIZON 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
RETURN OF THE NATIVE 
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GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
JANE EYRE 


N. Y. 20, N. Y. 





and in the relations of the a 
istrator and teachers with the stm 
dent body. 4 

Because the authors recognigg 
and face concrete problems as they 
exist, they are better able to 
pose workable and helpful soly 


tions. 
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The New Teacher Comes 1 
School. By Glen G. Eye and 
Willard Lane (Harper & Broth. 
ers, N. Y., pages 376; price $4.50), 







The first text to be devoted 
wholly to suggesting ways and 
means of helping new teachers 
weather their first years, where the 
greatest losses in the profession 
occur, this book goes into great de- 
tail in planning the induction pe. 
riod from the point of view of all 
concerned. The authors take the 
new teacher step by step through 
the obtainment of a teaching posi- 
tion often through a placement 
agency and then accompany her 
through her first days in a new 
school, frankly pointing out the 
pitfalls. The authors regret the fact 
that older teachers in the system do 
not always give evidence that they 
welcome the new teacher. 

A good part of this thoughtful 
text is given to the type and amount 
of information about her prospec- 
tive job a new teacher requires to 
do well and feel emotionally satis- 
fied about her work. Ways and 
means of giving the new teacher 
this information is discussed. Lane 
has found that there are fifty-three 
items of desired information. The 
recruitment and help of new teach- 
ers by members on the school staf 
can be looked upon as teacher-self- 
protection, since teacher shortage 
can only in actuality mean an it 
crease in the already heavy load of 
the present staff. Older teaches 
can offer a helping hand combined 
with friendliness, fairness, honesty, 
and ‘no grudge against newness. 
There should be no “hazing” of the 
new teacher, the authors counsel. 
They write: “No group can attain 
professional status unless there is 
the deep underlying feeling of re 
spect for one another. Each men- 
ber has some personal dignity and 
some personal worth. Too many 
times we tend to criticize other 
people when there are as many oP 
portunities to talk of their good 
points. Naomi GILPATRIC 
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Who Make Our Movies? 


Sister Mary Luke, C.S.]. 


Movies are often called the twentieth century’s most 
dynamic art. This claim would probably provoke warm 
controversy, but there can be little argument over the 
obvious fact that more Americans flock to movies than 
visit art museums or attend concerts. 

Our late Holy Father considered motion pictures 
important enough to make them the subject of several 
pronouncements. In a letter to the International Cath- 
olic Office of Motion Pictures convening in Madrid in 
1952, he said, in part: 

“The technique and art of the motion picture have 
seen such rapid developments, and the influence it ex- 
erts over youth is so considerable that the Christian 
educator cannot evade the problem it raises for his 
professional conscience.” 


First Call for Movie Education 


The first official call for “movie education” in the 
United States was sounded in 1957 by Bishop Scully, 
chairman of the Episcopal Committee on Motion Pic- 
tures. Yet movie education in our schools is apparently 
almost non-existent. The writer of this two-part article 
on movie-making dares to hope that possibly readers 
will find its information basic enough to help them in 
some small way to begin movie instruction with their 
classes. 

A movie begins with an idea. It is part of the pro- 
ducer’s task to find a suitable story, or at least an idea 
for one. Larger studios have scouts who go through 
books and magazines and watch new stage plays, alert 
for possibilities. 

Many motion pictures have been adapted from 
novels, short stories, or stage plays. Stories written 
originally for the screen, however, are preferred. Be- 
cause of the technical knowledge involved, amateur 
writers have little chance of getting scripts accepted. 
Ifa producer considers an idea promising, he may buy 


itand have professional writers on his staff develop 
it for the film. 
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Script writers must have a rather thorough under- . 
standing of the technical phases of movie making. 
Some directors prefer to write their own scripts, and 
conversely, some script writers direct their own pic- 
tures. Not infrequently the producer is also the script 
writer, or the director, or both. 


Changes to Make Story Filmable 


When a short story or a novel is chosen for filming, 
the script writer, director, and, usually, the producer, 
go into a huddle to discuss changes necessary to make 
the story filmable. Adapting a piece of literature to 
the screen is primarily an attempt to capture, in visual 
and dramatic terms, the spirit, rather than the letter, 
of the original. 

Very few novels lend themselves to movie treatment 
without drastic changes, since most novels deal with 
intangibles which cannot be shown effectively in the 
film medium. Movie goers who do not understand this 
are often disappointed in the film version of their fa- 
vorite novel. “It’s not like the book!” they lament. 

In adapting prose, the script writer must go through 
the material, idea by idea, word by word, discarding 
ruthlessly everything which does not sharply develop 
character and move the story along to its goal. He 
must invent threads of action and reaction to substi- 
tute for those inner things which cannot be photo- 





Sister Mary Luke teaches English and Spanish 
at St. Joseph Academy, Cleveland, Ohio. 
She has an M.A. from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, with Spanish as a major. 
Sister has taught in the grades and in high 
schools, having charge for several years of 
school publications. She took journalism at 
Marquette and history and communications 
arts at the University of Notre Dame. This 
latter study, including workshops this past 
summer, the reading of Pius XIl's encyclical 
on the movies and TV and past articles on 
“movie education" in THE CATHOLIC EDU- 
CATOR prompted her to prepare this two- 
part article. 
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1000 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 




























graphed. He must invent brief transitions to replage 
long, static sections. Above all, he must weave and ip. 
terweave, so that everything is related into a pattem 
of over-all unity. No easy task! 


Stage Plays Present Problems 


Stage plays are, in some ways, easier to adapt for 
the screen but they present their own problems. Sine 
they depend on dialog, with accompanying ges 
and facial expressions, and make very limited use of 


space and setting, stage plays must be expanded ing 42 
these aspects. The script writer must add locale andg liz 
scenery, and in many cases, smooth transitions from§ 45 
scene to scene, and from act to act. fid 
Transferred bodily to the screen, a stage play would th 
be stilted and artificial. The essence of the motion 
picture is that it has the whole world to play about§ hi 
in, and the camera should “get around.” Sometimes§ ™ 
this gain in freedom results in a loss of dramatic effect 8° 
of the stage play. Unfortunately, some stage plays areg M 
not adapted enough and become unconvincing, stagy fil 
motion pictures. Shakespeare, it is said, really wrote be 
“for the movies”; his plays are easy to adapt. qu 
In adapting for a film, settings, descriptions, and ‘l 
situations which require pages in a novel or much dia-§ “ 
log on the stage, can be presented in a few seconds of ul 
film. The script writer must be able to visualize this w 
as he works. Because of the skill and labor involved, § “ 
script writers deserve more credit than they ordinarily§ ™ 
receive. However, it is entirely possible for a script tog ™ 
be technically flawless, yet empty, contrived, and un- 
real. Pictures resulting from such scripts will be ing “ 
ferior or even “bad.” h 
g 
Producer Responsible ; 
The producer is also responsible for the manage-§ — 
ment of the studio and the commercial success of his t 
films. In larger studios (of the Hollywood brand) he i 
is subject, financially speaking, to a board of directors} 
who allow him to spend a certain amount within a 
year, or on a specific film. Primarily, the producer isa} p 
business man with a specialized understanding of the 
public taste in motion pictures. He must have sufficient 
knowledge to organize and control the forces of pro- d 
duction. , 
The producer often chooses the director and gener- t 
ally selects the actors for major roles, although some | " 
producers turn over the pntire casting to their direc- | * 
tors. As has been previously mentioned, the producer 
director may be the same person. Such a combination | * 
of roles in one person doubtless has many advantages, s 
not the least of which is perfect harmony between di- § 
rector and producer! dl 
In many smaller studios in this country, and in most 
European studios, the producer is also the owner, 
working out his own financial problems. : 
In many respects the director is the most important 1 
person in film production. His main function—directing 
the “shooting” of the picture—involves several prelimi- 
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nary responsibilities. He must work beforehand, often 
for months, with the writer, the artists and the various 
technicians. He must frequently check with the pro- 
ducer. During and after the shooting he must- work 
closely with the film editor. 


Director Needs Practical Understanding 


The director must have a practical understanding of 
all the technical phases of film production. More than 
any other person involved, he must be able to visua- 
lize, before a single shot is planned or taken, just how 
a scene will look. Generally, producers have great con- 
fidence in their directors and allow them full liberty in 
their work. 

If the director possesses a genuine artistic sense and 
high ideals, as well as technical knowledge, he will 
turn out films of real worth—provided he is given a 
good script and freedom and cooperation from above. 
Many directors claim that they are not free to make 
films exactly as they wish. Whether they would do 
better with full control, is obviously an unanswerable 
question. One experienced director maintains that 
“the battle is on between the director and/or writer 
crying his message, and the producer asking for form- 
ulae that ‘worked last year, without understanding 
why they did!” This same director declares that it is 
unfortunate that the content of films is largely con- 
trolled by those least interested in it: the producers 
and distributors.! 

Directors are hard-working persons, sparing them- 
selves no effort while production is in progress. Some 
have acquired a reputation for consistently turning out 
good pictures. Movie goers are becoming more “di- 
rector-minded,” prejudging the worth of a picture by 
the name of its director. 

Hollywood film publicists have computed that 246 
trades, crafts, and professions cooperate in the making 
of a single American film. Two of the major technicians 
are the art director and the costume designer. 


Duties of Art Director 


In general, the duties of the ari director include the 
designing of sets, both the ‘backgrounds and the fur- 
nishings. In this work he must understand the needs of 
the cameraman for proper lighting. He must also re- 
member the sound engineer who will record in his 
sets. 

One art director famous for his work sometimes 
makes 1000 preliminary sketches for a single film.? 
Some directors prefer to design small models of their 
proposed sets. They ask everyone concerned to study 
these models and suggest improvements. The design- 
ing of sets requires much research work, especially in 
the case of historical pictures. 

Although the art director may also design the cos- 
tumes, larger studios employ specialists for this work. 
Women artists often fill these positions. The designer 
must understand colors, materials, and textures. For 
weeks or months before actual shooting is to begin, 
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“This is one of the finest FILM STRIPS 


I have ever seen”’ 






Rey. he -f piieeteen. 6 
Loyola .. Los arts “Calif. 


THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


130 frames, in color set of 3 films 


Sec. 1 The Church in the time of Christ 
Sec. 2 The Church in the Early Centuries 
Sec. 3 The Church of Christ today 
Fresh, Modern, Self-Instructing pictures 
Scripture Texts, Quotations from the Fathers 
and Commentary on film itself 
Teacher’s manual by Rev. W. J. Quinlan 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL SCHOOL LEVELS 














We also have film strips on 


**The Existence of God”’ 
and 
**Tradition and the Bible’”’ 


ORDER NOW—ON TRIAL IF YOU WISH 
PRICE $9.00 per sec.—$25.00 per set of 3 
5 rolls for $40.00 
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Finest materials—decorative colors 

Made to fit any size windows 

Guaranteed for 10 years 

Used throughout the United States since 1917 


Write for literature and fabric samples. 
They’re free. 


|e) - S49 = =MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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the costume designer will study and sketch. If the pig. 





wl eals 
ture is to be a historical one, he or she will do ‘nd 
search on the costumes of the period. Also to be takey Sr 
into account are the actors who will wear them; the : 
: as ; 6 mov: 
social position of the various characters, their age! to F 
physical build; the dramatic effect to be obtained. dren 
Prepare “Shooting Script" Ligh 
Before camera work can begin the director must 


prepare a “shooting script.” Since a single scene, which 
may run only a few seconds on the screen, involves 
dozens of separate shots, the director has a real task 
on his hands. 

We can picture him sitting alone in a quiet place 
with the script before him, trying to visualize how each 
single shot and each scene should appear on the white 
























rectangle of the screen. He must plan his picture much pi 
as an artist does, but he has many problems the artist dia 
does not face. The movie shot is to be only one very of | 
small part of a whole; therefore it must be related to he 
what comes before and after. Also it will be a moving bi 
picture. Movement becomes the main factor, although]. 
other things must be kept in mind. The director must te 
plan his shot for a standardized shape and space: a oth 
rectangle in the fixed proportions of 4 to 3. These di- pli 
mensions do not lend themselves equally well to all§ ,, 
kinds of effects. Although occasionally devices may§ ,, 
be used to get the illusion of a different shape, such as 7 
shooting diagonally or from various angles, the direc- a 
tor is generally forced to look at life, in his film, 
through the same form. to 

Without the wonderful camera and its highly eff-§ 
cient operator all the work of the director would be inf; 
vain. He usually discusses the shots with his cinemat-§ 4 
ographer and often takes advice. ‘ 
A Scene Not in One Shot 

A scene (as it appears on the screen) is not nor ta 
mally taken in one single shot. It is “built up” by a§ al 
combination of shots, each one showing only a portion § ai 
of the subject or the action. For example, in showing it 
a man walking, separate shots will be taken of his v 
feet moving, of his hands swinging at his side, of his 
profile with eyes directed ahead, etc. In the scene later - 
projected on the screen, viewers see the man walking, 
without stopping to think how the effect was built up. ; 
Actually, this is the way we see most things in life. \ 
Our eyes travel from patt to part, back and forth; our f x 
real view is a synthesis of these fragmentary views. 

The director will indicate in the script the different ; 
kinds of shots for each of the thousands of separate§ 
fragments: long shots, medium shots, close-ups of 


varying closeness. He will indicate viewpoint: eye 
level, above, below; side view, front, back. These po 
sitions make a tremendous difference in the effect of 
the picture. A shot from above the subject makes him 
seem dwarfed, depressed, insignificant. If the camefa 
looks up at him he appears big, important, triumphant 
By such mechanical means as these the director re 





yeals his own philosophy to those who observe behind 
and beyond the story line. 

Special reactions can be shown by the camera's 
moving in odd ways: up and down, rocky, whirling, 
to portray such behavior as giddiness, intoxication, 
dreaming, or falling. 


Lighting Is Basic 


Lighting is basic to filming, and lighting engineers 
play an important part. Usually the chief cinematog- 
rapher does little actual shooting; rather, he does the 
detail work in lighting for each shot. By lighting, emo- 
tional reactions and atmosphere are created. Dark 
lighting tends to depress, while bright lighting elates 
the spirit. 

Preparing the script for shooting means more, how- 
ever, than just planning the shots. Since it is neither 
convenient nor economical to shoot scenes in the order 
of the story, the director or his assistant works out a 
shooting schedule, which shows what scenes will be 
shot each day. Scenes are grouped so that as far as 
possible, those using the same set or location or requir- 
ing the same group of actors, can be shot one after the 
other. For example: the opening sequence may take 
place on shipboard, the main part of the story on land, 
and the final scene on board ship again. The two se- 
quences on deck will be shot on the same day. If they 
are satisfactory, after being developed, the deck set 
may be taken down. 

A continuity girl is present at each shot. Her job is 
to note in writing all details of dress, hairdo, set, etc., 
so that later shots requiring the same details will be 
identical in these respects. Humorous or embarrassing 
effects would otherwise occur, such as a character hav- 
ing a different haircut in the scene immediately fol- 
lowing! 

The shooting of a motion picture in the studio may 
take two months or more; “on location” shooting usu- 
ally takes longer. On-location filming is on the increase, 
and many of the “big” movies are shot, in large part, 
in other countries. However, a director need not al- 
ways transport himself and his crew to a faraway land 

(Continued on page 240) 


FOLK DANCE RECORDS 


Music arranged in desired length for grade levels “4 through 6.’ 
ilting music with a definite ‘ ‘Easy-to-follow”’ beat. Instruction . 


dances printed on the record sleeve. 10’’ 78 rpm records on break- 
resistant plastic. 


Regular Price $1.59 each. 
NOVEMBER SPECIAL—4 FOR $5.00 


fettis Wolpet—Big-A-Fa. Jig Nixie Polka) 
Bleking—Csebogar—The ant Bchottinehe for Four) 
ew D’ye Do My Partner—A Hunting We Will Go— 
Chimes of Dunkirk—Jump Jim Crow) 
(Seven Steps—Shoemaker’s Dance—Children’s Polka-— 
Klappdans 


(Special void after Nov. 30, 1959) 
Order Today—Send check, cash or M.O. to 
P. O. Box 328 





GWYNEDD-MERCY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
students know that reading 
is important 


They know that... 
READING IS 


Grasping literal meaning 
Drawing inferences 
Making generalizations 
Responding emotionally 
Interpreting critically 


READING IS 


The basic academic skill 

The key to professional opportunity 

The doorway to a larger and more stimu- 
lating world of ideas and experiences 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAMS conducted by 
The Reading Laboratory are bringing the benefits of ad- 
vanced reading and study skills to students in over 100 fine 
schools and colleges across the country this year. 


Among these schools and colleges are: 


Academic del Sagrado Corazon Santurce, Puerto Rico 
Calvert Hall College Baltimore, Maryland 
Convent of the Sacred Heart Overbrook, Pennsylvania 
Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College Gwynedd Valley, Pennsylvania 
Marymount School Arlington, Virginia 
Marymount School Santa Barbara, California 
Mount De Chantal Visitation Academy... .Wheeling, West Virginia 
Newton College of the Sacred Heart Newton, Massachusetts 
Notre Dame College Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Joseph’s College Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
St. Vincent College Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
School of the Holy Child Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Towson Catholic High School Towson, Maryland 

Ursuline School New Rochelle, New York 
Villanova Preparatory School Ojai, California 


You may wish a full account of the testing and training 
procedures used by The Reading Laboratory. We shall be 
happy to send such an account to you. Please address all 
inquiries to: 


THE READING LABORATORY 


2024 Locust Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


New York Santa Barbara San Francisco 








THE CATHOLIC WAY 


The Catholic Way is a series of 
24 filmstrips in color, averaging 25 
frames per strip. Each set of three 
is accompanied by a dramatic disc 
recording (12” 33'/; rpm micro- 
groove). 

Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 
Archer Avenue, Jamaica 35, New 
York, is both producer and distrib- 
utor of The Catholic Way. The 
price of the complete unit of 24 
filmstrips, including the eight re- 
cordings is $130. Individual parts 
from the set, consisting of three 
filmstrips and one record, are $19. 


5. Story of God’s Love 


Description. Unit 5 presents, in 
three filmstrips with one LP record, 
the story of the Fall, the Promise, 
and the Redemption, adapted by 
colorful, attractive pictures and by 


choose your films 
EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


— 


vivid accounts to the interest of 
primary grade children. 

“Adam’s Sin” (19 frames running 
12 minutes ) depicts Adam and Eve 
living happily in God’s grace. God 
shows them the tree of life and the 
forbidden tree. Lucifer’s hatred for 
God causes him to tempt Adam and 
Eve to disobedience. Lucifer suc- 
ceeds and they immediatelv lose 
God’s grace. They are no longer 
God’s friends and the gates of 
heaven are closed. 

“God’s Promise” (16 frames run- 
ning 10 minutes) describes the first 
sad day in the world that ever 
happened, when Adam and Eve are 
locked outside the gates of heaven. 
God tells Adam and Eve of their 
future years of misery, trouble, sick- 
ness, hard work, and old age for 
themselves and for their children. 
Happily, God gives one bit of good 
news, because He loved them even 
though He had to punish them. He 


CAVE Evaluating Committees 


The several evaluating committees and their membership as set up by . 
the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association are as follows: 


General Chairman: Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 


Buffalo Committee: 


Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 


Buffalo, N. Y.. Chairman 
Sister Augustine, S.S.M.M. 


Sister Mary Bibiana, S.S.J. 


Sister Mary Sacred Heart, O.S.F. 


Sister Mary Vincent, C.S.S.F. 


Chicago Committee: 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., Chairman 
Sister Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 


Sister M. Carmelia, O.P. 
Sister Jean Philip, O.P. 


Sister M. Benedicta, I.H.M. 


New York Committee: 


Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., Dean, Mercy College, Tarry- 


town, New York, Chairman 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles M. Walsh 


Rev. John P. Breheny 


Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C. 


Sister Julia Bertrand, M.M. 
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promises that He will send Som 
one who will fight and crush th 
devil and will save His people. Thif 
is God’s first telling of His Son andj 
His Mother. Meanwhile, among 
many bad people, a few goof 
people offer sacrifices to God and 
pray for the fulfillment of His 
promise. The time comes. Goi 
makes Mary with grace in her soyl 
This day is the beginning of th 
keeping of God’s promise. 

“Our Redemption” (36 frame 
running 25 minutes) begins by 
showing God looking down 
earth to a spot in Nazareth wher 
Mary lived. He sends His Angel to 
Mary—depicting the story of the 
Annunciation. This is followed by 
all the familiar events connected 
with the gospel story of the Ne 
tivity. From this point each major 
development of our Lord’s life is 
portrayed; such as, the Finding o 
the Child Jesus in the temple, His 
leaving home at the age of 30, the 
choosing of His Apostles, curing the 
blind man, raising the daughter of 
Jairus back to life, the multiplica 
tion of the loaves and fishes, ete 
The Last Supper, the Crucifixion, 
the Resurrection, Ascension, Com 
ing of the Holy Ghost are all care. 
fully described. The culminating 
point is when the Apostles set out 
to teach all people that Jesus, the 
Son of God, had made up for al 
sin and that the gates of Heaven 
are once again opened to all who 
are the friends of God. 

Analysis. Part I and Part II give 
a véry effective, appealing explane 
tion of the whole teaching of the 
Church about Adam and Eve. The 
weakness of human nature in fal 
ing when tempted although no 
wanting to disobey, the reality d 
the devil’s schemes, the remorse, 
cowardice, and shame experienced 
after offending God are shown ani 
explained adequately for children 
of primary grades. The objective d 
giving a thorough understanding t0 
young minds of God’s great sorrow 
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over Adam and Eve's fall and His 
love for them and for all sin- 
ful souls is achieved in disclosing 
His divine plan to redeem mankind. 
His Son, the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, is shown offering 
to become a man to make up for 
} Adam’s sin and for the sins of the 
whole world by His life and death. 
f Part III gives realistic represen- 
tatives of this life and death, cover- 
ing approximately 20 events in the 
life of Jesus Christ. These pictures 
are accompanied by detailed narra- 
tions on the record—true to doctrine 
but too rich in context and too 
drawn out for little children. 
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Appraisal. Parts I and II are es- 
pecially useful as teaching aids in 
preparing children for the Sacra- 
ment of Penance to bring out the 
weight of sin, the reality of the 
devil, the great love of God in mak- 
ing up for the sins of mankind. The 
filmstrips teach directly by bringing 
out points of doctrine and depicting 
scenes with good technical quality 
incolor and excellent sound. 

Parts I and II held the attention 
of a large class of second graders 
remarkably well. The children were 
stimulated and motivated to detest 
the tricks of the devil and to love 
God more for His great Love in 
promising the Redemption. 

Part III would have to be shown 
in several sections to have young 
children assimilate all the wonders 
presented. This unit merits the 
CAVE Seal of Approval with a rat- 
ing of A—. 
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6. The Best Present for God 


Description. This unit is a pres- 
entation of “The Sacrifice of the 
Mass” for the primary grades. 
Three filmstrips and one record. 

Part I, “Big Brother Makes Up for 
David” (16 frames running 10 min- 
utes), teaches the Fall and Re- 
demption by an analogy in family 
life. Mischievous young David dis- 
obeys the specific injunction against 
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playing ball in the house and the 
inevitable happens when his throw- 
ing error results in a broken win- 
dow. With only a nickel in his 
piggy-bank he is incapable of re- 
pairing the damage. Older brother 
Peter advances the needed 70¢ for 
payment in full. The brief, pointed 
application makes the doctrine 
clear and a prayer for forgiveness 
concludes this part. 

In Part II, “Jesus Makes Up for 
Adam” (21 frames running 12 min- 
utes ), Mother tells the story of crea- 
tion, original sin, the nature of sac- 
rifice, the Incarnation, the Sacrifice 
of Christ and its effects. This part 
ends with a prayer of gratitude. 

Part III “The Mass Makes Up for 
Us All” (33 frames running 16 min- 
utes ), presents a family dialogue on 
Sunday morning on the way to 
Church as a doctrinal review pre- 
paratory to following Fr. Campbell 
through the liturgy of the Mass. 


Theology 55 65 75 85 95 
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Analysis. Part I is by far the best 
of the unit. The parallelism in the 
analogy between the “fall and the 
redemption” and the house with 
the damage is simple, clear, and 
effective. 

Part II attempts a little too much. 
Less Mariology (Immaculate Con- 
ception, Sorrowful Mother) and 
the inadequacy of lesser sacrifices 
would keep the focus more clearly 
on the essentials. 

In Part III, the naturalness of the 
family participation in “getting 
ready” for and talking about the 
Sunday Mass is as impressive as the 
manner in which they follow the 
priest at the altar. There is a great 
sense of realism in the dialogue, the 
hush at the consecration, the use of 
the bells. We are participating with 
them. 

The lesson halts occasionally and 
pupils are invited to join in the 
singing of original, tuneful songs 
that capture the mood of the 
thought. Just a suggestion: add a 
few frames showing the lyrics on 
the screen. 


The sound is excellent, the art 
just right for children. We know 
because we studied the reaction of 
first and second graders present at 
the showing. The combination of 
sound effects, dramatization, pic- 
torial perfection, and music add up 
to a very useful tool that sets a high 
standard. Truly there is nothing 
comparable for children of this age 
group. 

A teachers manual offers a digest 
of the script with pen drawings for 
each frame. It is a visualized script. 
However there are no review or 
discussion questions either in the 
manual or in the filmstrip. 

Appraisal. Part I is splendid. 
Part II and III suffer somewhat in 
comparison. Perhaps they are be. 
yond the first graders. 

Space does not allow expansion 
of the many ingenious and signifi-. 
cant little touches that make these 
lessons appealing to children. No- 
table is the attitude of prayer that 
is cultivated. The CAVE Seal of 
approval is granted with an A— 
rating, good to excellent. 
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room papers quickly with ment,better student morale 
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STAMPS. Each stamp SET OF 9 STAMPS AND 
ready to use in PAD IN DRAWER 
smooth plastic SIZE READY-TO-USE 
holder. Build pride COMPART- $250 
in accomplishment, MENT TRAY 


CITY MARKING DEVICES CORP 
12 Spruce St., Dept.£, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


; Please send... GRADING STAMP SETS ; 
' at $2.50 each, Check (money order) for ! 
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RAISE $100! THE SWEET AND 
EASY WAY—50% PROFIT... 
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Boxes Free! 
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2714 Apple Valley Road, N * 
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Who Make Our Movies? 
(Continued from page 237) 


to get desired location. Studio film 
libraries are well stocked with atmosphere 
scenes from many parts of the world. 
If the director cannot find what he wants, 
he may send one cameraman to the spot. 
Later, he and the film editor will insert 
. these local color shots in the right places. 
(To be continued ) 


‘ Joseph Losey, “Mirror to Life,” Films 
and Filming, June, 1959. 

* Films in Review, Article on Harry 
Horner, who has won awards for art di- 
rection. March, 1959. 





News of School Supplies 


(Continued from page 195) 


be obtained without cost by writing to 
the Glass Container Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc., 99 Park Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. SS&E 12 


Wheel Calendar 


An interesting and useful liturgical 
calendar for 1960 in the form of a wheel 
is published by Ade de Bethune and 
available from the St. Leo Shop, Inc., 
118 Washington St., Newport, R. I. 

“Every day of the Church year is a 
red-letter day,” says this noted artist. 
“Every day is somebody’s birthday—a 
martyr, a saint, a doctor of the Church, 
an apostle—and the new calendar will 
always be up-to-date.” 

The chart, 22 by 22 inches, takes in 
the entire Church year with a sweeping 
glance. Space for birthdays and anniver- 
saries is left beside the saints’ feast, so 
that teachers use the calendar by letting 
students fill in their birthdays and bap- 
tismal days in the spaces alloted. 

The flaming orange central focal point 
sends out spokes of the fifty-two weeks 
of the year which make for easier read- 
ing than a rocket compass. Individual 
copies are $1; ten for $7.50. SS&E 13 
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Skating Pond with Film Base 


Versatile polyethylene film now finds a 
recreational application that will trans- 
form playgrounds into winter sports 
areas. 

Polyethylene film makes feasible the 
construction of low cost, easy-to-build 
skating rinks, according to Canton Con- 
tainers, Canton 2, Ohio. 

All that is required for this do-it- 
yourself project is a flat terrain for the 


site of the rink, a frame constructed with 
two 1” by 6” fir on each exterior, ang 
*/.” steel reinforcing rods to secure the 
frame to the ground. The film is plage 
under the frame and tacked to the e& 
terior of the frame with galvanized roof. 
ing nails. Use other boards to protect the 
film on the outside of the frame. _ 

Now fill frame with three inches, 
water, let freeze, and get ready for 
ing. 
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BASIC SPIRITUAL MEANS 


by Reverend PHILIP DION, C.M. 


In this sequel to his widely-acclaimed Keys to the Third Floor, Father Dion 
once again demonstrates his talent for motivating you to grow in holiress 
and attain the spiritual perfection which is your.goal. 


In this spiritually compelling book Father Dion tust defines the means. 
or implements, of sanctification. Secondly, he teaches you how to put 
these methods into action—and inspires you to do so. In brief, he provides 
both the means and the motivation you need to develop any desired virtue, 
or to eradicate human imperfections. 


With this wonderful book as your guide, you can now conquer the natural 
human inertia which prevents one from living the supernatural 
life of the spirit. Father Dion’s brilliant chapters on Mental Prayer give 
you a wholly new understanding of this channel of communication with 
God. Elsewhere he formulates a program for using the particular examen | 
as a weapon to combat a predominant fault. In addition, he tells how you 
can perfect three transcendent virtues—Obedience, Humility, and Aban- 
donment to God’s Will—and thus render maximum honor and glory to your 
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“Father Dion's latest book, Basic Spiritual Means, 
should prove to be one of the most popular and 
profitable in the library of every religious com- 
munity. Enriched by the experiences of a veteran 
piritual director, and endowed with the gift of a 
ste pen, the author writes a commentary on the 

nt points of “Holy Rule” in a kindly, friendly, con- 
ial manner, and with originality and freshness of 
agh, causing the reader to re-evaluate joy- 


ve basic spiritual principles .... 


the examen goes, so goes the spiritual life,’ 
did theory. In actual practice, the daily drudgery 
f of routine can cause a Religious to lead a see-saw 
existence, up one day, down the next. When ‘feel- 
ing so low she can reach up and touch bottom,’ then 
the temptation to abandon the particular examen be- 
comes acutely dangerous. And this is the crisis Father 
Dion's detailed plan averts. The daily pin-pointing 
of the time, place, circumstances, motive, and action 
dealing with the predominant fault, which is the specific 
subject for the particular examen, is as definite in 


scheme as fire-drill practice, in order to be fore-armed 
for an emergency. ... 


"The book will be read profitably in community 
tefectories and smiles will be seen on the faces of the 
listeners as they enjoy the home-spun analogies and 
the amusing comparisons the writer uses to accentuate 
© point or reiterate a principle... ." 


MOTHER FRANCIS REGIS, O.S.U. 


Creator. 


Basic Sprnituat Means forcefully illustrates Father Dion’s gift for 
clothing profound thoughts in simple, vivid language. Every page is rich 
in apt analogies and figures of speech which lend impact to his inspiring 
message. Indeed, this is a book that guides you along the straightest 
route to spiritual self-fulfillment. 
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PHILIP DION, C.M. 


Father Dion holds the 
post of Spiritual Director 
of the Daughters of Char- 
ity, St. Joseph’s Central 
House, Emmitsburg, 
Maryland. He is a former 
Dean of the Graduate 
School, St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Jamaica, N.Y. 


In addition to his two 
previous works, Keys to 
the Third Floor and 
My Daily Union with 
God. Father Dion is the 
author of St. John’s Cat- 
echism in Sound Film- 
strip, a_lesson-by-lesson 
portrayal of the Balti- 
more Cotuilion He has 
iven many retreats to 
isters, Brothers, and 
laymen. 
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